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This work comprises a number of political disquisitions, written for 
the New York Evening Post and the Plaindealer, at the time the author 
had the editorial management of those prints. A great variety of sub- 
jects is of course embraced in its contents, some of them of a temporary 
nature, though made interesting to readers of thisday by the happy man- 
ner in which they are treated, but the greater part of that more general 
and permanent character which renders them worthy of the attention of 
all men at all times. The extraordinary sensation produced by these 
discussions at the time they were first uttered has been, no doubt, the main 
motive of their republication. It was right for the friends of the writer to 
suppose, that works which had once so signally arrested and impressed the 
public mind, possessed higher claims to respect, and were endowed with 
a stronger vitality, than could be imparted to them by any mere contem- 
poraneous, but transient excitement. A mind as original and bold as that 
of the author, no matter what line of life he had chosen, could never have 
satisfied itself with a superficial investigation of transient topics. He was 
formed to stamp his character on all the discussions in which he en- 
gaged ; to fill the hearts of men with great truths; to walk in advance 
of his generation; and on all questions of revolution or reform, to guide 
the feelings of his countrymen by the solemn inculcation of living prin- 
ciples. Accordingly we find in this work lofty and fearless discussions 
of questions of the highest moment,—questions which concern the people 
under all forms of political organization,—questions in this country des- 
tined for many years yet to agitate its parties. As long, therefore, as 
men shall be interested in inquiries as to political right and duty, they 
may recur with fresh profit to writings in which impregnable reasoning 
is recommended by the most persuasive eloquence. 

It was a fortunate thing that the task of selection was committed to so ju- 
dicious a person as Mr. Sedgwick. He has executed it with due discrim- 
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ination andtaste. There are some things omitted which might have been 
embodied in the work, and others retained which might as well have 
been omitted ; but on the whole, he has performed the labor in a manner 
which must be in the highest degree satisfactory to the warmest admirer 
of the genius of Mr. Leggett. In the preface he has presented us witha 
discerning estimate of the moral and intellectual faculties of his friend 
frankly confessing and deploring his faults, yet vindicating, with an hon- 
orable zeal, the many noble qualities of his mind and heart. 
This, we believe, is the first attempt in our literary history to sustain the 
fame of a writer on the strength of contributions made to a daily print. 
What is prepared for that form of publication, bearing many traces of 
haste, and relating to subjects of mere momentary importance, usually 
passes away with the occasion which gave it birth. ‘The labors of an 
editor, like those of the player, are forgotten with the scene, and, in the 
majority of instances, he deserves no more. But even if he suc- 
ceeds in looking beyond the topics of the day,—if he catches a view of 
questions in the light of eternal principles,—if he is gifted with the power 
to stir the spirits of men with new thoughts, others alone profit by his 
exertions and reap the reward of his toils. The scorn, the labor, the 
poverty is his, but the honor and emolument are snatched away by strange 
hands. His thoughts, the fruits of patient nights of study, and his lan- 
guage and illustrations, the results of long discipline, become the common 
property of the world, which every one filches at will, disdaining even 
the return of an ordinary thanks. He is expected to stand foremost on 
posts of danger, but come in last for the spoils of success. Every body 
hopes to use him, yet few care to confess an intimacy. When public 
abuses are to be assailed, it is his part to begin the assault, but the honor of 
victory is usurped by those who fought with armor which he had fur- 
nished or were covered by his shield. This accounts in part for the fact, 
that so few men of elevated endowments and honorable ambition engage 
in a vocation as thankless as it is laborious, and that so few reputations, 
either literary or political, have been achieved in the walk of the jour- 
nalist. We know of but one instance, in which the effusions of an 
editor have stood the test of republication,—that is in the recent attempt 
of Mr. Fonblanque, editor of the London Examiner. His work, called 
“England under Seven Administrations,” consists of articles furnished 
to that print, in the course of his labors as its conductor. It was a suc- 
cessful experiment with him, because he is one that to a remarkless 
clearness and force of intellect, unites a fancy at once delicate and 
active, the keenest wit, an exhaustless fertility of illustration, extensive 
reading, and a style which is both vigorous and graceful. Whether 
this revival of the writings of Mr. Leggett will equally answer the 
expectations of his friends, is a thing which remains to be tried. Pre- 
pared under circumstances so different from those of Mr. Fonblanque, 
it would be injustice to institute a comparison, though our hope is that 
their superior boldness and eloquence will ensure as cordial a reception 
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in this country, as England has extended to the more elaborate and re- 
fined productions of the London editor. 

Were the merits of this collection less than they are, we should wel- 
come its appearance as the production of a great and good man, of a high- 
spirited and honest man, who suffered for the sake of his principles, and 
was not permitted to witness what he so confidently anticipated,—their 
complete and final triumph. His genius and ardor identified him with 
a system of unpopular and despised doctrines. This work brings together 
the scattered portions of that system. It enables us to contemplate the 
beauty of the whole structure, to test its consistency, to learn its objects, 
and, from a view of the whole, infer its whole value. If one truth illus- 
trates another, rightly to judge of any man’s creed, we must possess it 
entire. We must discover how this tenet is modified by that; how a prin- 
ciple, dangerous in itself, becomes a salutary rule in its connections, and 
how a doctrine apparently impracticable is made to work efficiently in 
combination with correlative and even contrary elements. This is the 
more important where the exertions of the author were on occasions when 
no time was given him to prune excrescences, to harmonize results, to trim 
one part and adapt another, until, as in a formal didactic treatise, the 
whole assumed a form of beautiful outline and proportion. Mr. Leg- 
gett’s writings were thrown off on the spur of the moment, yet if we exam- 
ine them closely, a principle of unity will be found pervading all. They 
have the consistence, if not the shape of a well-contrived and compacted 
theory. Few men thought more profoundly than he did, and few brought 
to their investigations minds of a more logical and consecutive turn. He 
gave out his doctrines piecemeal, yet it was not in that form they existed 
in his own mind. Like the earliest teachers of Christianity, and indeed 
all other truth, he announced what he had to say, satisfied that others 
would reduce it to that order and harmony in which it was present to 
his own conceptions. 

An additional interest is imparted to his writings, by the fact, that liv- 
ing in times of unusual party excitement, he viewed all questions in the 
light of great general principles. During his editorship, the most im- 
portant subjects that can arise under our peculiar form of government 
were made the topics of ardent debate. An extraordinary man had the 
control of the destinies of the nation. Toa sagacity that wasseldom de- 
ceived, he joined a firmness that never failed, and an honesty equal to his 
decision. Full of the spirit of the people, elevated by the people, and 
relying with unshaken confidence upon the sympathies of the people, he 
began a reform, the extent of which it is doubtful whether his warmest 
supporters realized. Of those supporters, however, there was one who 
saw the result from the beginning, and lent to the movement his ener- 
getic, unflinching and undivided aid. Mr. Leggett took the management 
of the Evening Post shortly after General Jackson assumed the reins of 
the Federal Government. That journal, controlled by a man of distin- 
guished abilities, one possessed of the finest accomplishments of intellect 
and the noblest virtues of the heart, was then resting, crowned with vic- 
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tory, from its arduous struggles against the enemies of freedom in our 
foreign trade. Mr. Leggett continued its assualts upon the odious princi- 
ples of restriction, as they had been adopted in the internal legislation of 
the States. He had seen—to convert with some modifications the lan- 
guage he himself used—that the democracy, unmindful of their fundamental 
axiom, had senctioned a system of laws, the inevitable tendency of which 
would be to build up privileged classes, and depress the great body of the 
community. He saw that trade, not left to the salutary operations of its 
own laws, had been hampered in every limb by arbitrary statutes ; that 
these restrictions furnished employment to an innumerous army of office- 
holders, and that the phalanx of placemen was yearly augmented by the 
multiplication of the oppressive burdens imposed on the people. The 
power which the government had thus acquired was exerting a most vi- 
tiating influence upon politics, and was degrading more and more what 
should have been a conflict of unbiased opinion, into an angry warfare 
of heated and hungry partizans, struggling for place. But besides the 
countless restrictions on trade, he saw the States vieing with each other 
in dispensing to favored knots of citizens special immunities, and pledging 
the property of the whole people as security for funds to be lent to those 
who had already elevated themselves into a privileged class, But of all 
the privileges which the States were distributing, those seemed the most 
dangerous to him which conferred banking powers; which authorised 
certain men to create a worthless substitute for gold and silver; to circu- 
late it as real money, and thus enter into competition with the General 
Government of the United States, in one of the highest and most impor- 
tant of its functions. There was no end to the disorders which this dar- 
ing fraud was occasioning. It was placing the measure of value in the 
hands of speculators, to be expanded or contracted, to answer the sugges- 
tion of their selfishness or folly. It was subjecting commerce to continual 
fluctuations of prices. It was unsettling the foundations of private right, 
diversifying the times with seasons of preternatural prosperity and severe 
distress, shaking public faith, exciting a spirit of wild speculation, and 
vitiating the whole tone of popular sentiment and character. The reform 
of these abuses seemed to Mr. Leggett an object worthy of his most 
strenuous efforts. He sought, therefore, to direct the public attention to 
the fact, that the fundamental principle of government, the principle of 
equal rights, had been grossly infringed. He sought to show that all the 
restrictions of trade operate as taxes on the people, place dangerous pow- 
ers in the hands of the government, diminish the efficiency of popular 
suffrage, and render it more difficult for popular sentiment to work salu- 
tary reforms. He sought to illustrate the general impropriety of all 
grants of partial privileges, and the peculiar impropriety of exclusive 
banking privileges. He strove to show that all the legitimate objects of 
society might easily be accomplished by general laws, operating equally 
upon all, and that every violation of the sacred rights of men was no less 
impolitic than unjust. In doing this, he had assumed a position in 
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advance of his generation—a position which he nobly vindicated and tri- 
umphantly sustained. He had invaded the domains of time-fostered 
prejudices. Professed friends were estranged by the unexpected vigor 
with which they found their party-sanctioned errcrs assailed; and enemies, 
startled by the boldness of his theories, thought no terms too gross, and 
no efforts too mean, to undermine his influence and tarnish his character. 
He was publicly denounced by the organs, and the official heads of the party 
whose real principles he so warmly espoused; the agents of the govern- 
ment withdrew their patronage; one by one, the class upon whom his 
business mainly rested fell away;—without, vituperation was showered 
upon him on one hand, and menaces of resentment on the other; while 
within, painful and protracted disease was malignantly invading the 
sources of life. Yet he shrunk not nor failed. Day after day he poured 
into the public ear discussions full of strong thought and eloquent ap- 
peal. Now chastising parties for their delinquencies, and now defending 
the claims of the helpless and oppressed; at one time rebuking the in- 
solence of public officers, and at another sustaining by hearty sympathy 
the character of persecuted men ;—this moment, overwhelming his oppo- 
nents with mingled argument and satire, and that moment rallying his 
colleagues in tones of stirring eloquence, he kept right on his way, as 
little seduced by favor as he wasterrified by threats. The reason of this 
was, that there was ever present to his mind a scheme of political doc- 
trine, which impressed him with a despotic consciousness of its truth. 
It accorded with all his feelings, it moved his deepest convictions; it gave 
freedom to his powers, promised happiness to his fellows, and so filled 
and controlled his spirit, that it could only be relinquished with the sur- 
render of that life of which it formed a part. No wonder, then, that “he 
could not, for the sake of livelihood, trim his sails to suit the varying 
breeze of popular prejudice,” or that he preferred, with old Andrew Mar- 
vell, “to scrape a blade bone of cold mutton, to faring sumptuously on 
viands,” procured at the cost of principle. His wasa spirit with which it 
was dangerous to tamper. There was no avenue to his heart by which the 
schemes of trimmers and time-servers could approach it. He scorned with 
indignation, alike the profligacy which corrupts and the fraud which abu- 
ses the state. He was not of that number of Dalgetty politicians who 
fight only for the “ proviant” or the spoils. He detested the hypocrisy 
which sought to deceive the people, because it distrusted their sagacity ; 
which would sacrifice justice and candor for the sake of a transient tri- 
umph, or strive to acquire power by the alternate adoption and desertion 
of expedients for the time acceptable to popular election. He loved lib- 
erty, rectitude and truth, nor would he for the wealth of worlds have put 
to the hazard of an after-life of remorse a conscience whose integrity he 
could as easily preserve unimpaired. 

But it is not our design at this time to portray the character of Mr. Leg- 
gett. Those who desire to know what he was, we must refer to the 
beautiful memoir from the pen of Mr. Bryant, published some time 
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since in the pages of this review, and to the generous and discriminate 
preface of Mr. Sedgwick. We must confine ourselves now, while these 
volumes are fresh from the press, to such selections as will convey to 
the reader a better idea of the spirit of the man than any remarks that 
we could offer. 


In the following extract are embodied his opinions of the true func- 
tions of Government: 


“« There are no necessary evils in Government. Its evil exists only in its abu- 
ses. If it would confine itself to equal protection, and, as heaven does its rains, 
shower its) favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing.” 

“This is the language of our venerated President, and the passage deserves to be 
written in letters of gold, for neither in truth of sentiment or beauty of expression 
can it be surpassed. We choose it as our text for a few remarks on the true func- 
tions of Government. 

“The fundamental principle of all governments is the protection of person and 
property from domestic and foreign enemies; in other words, to defend the weak 
againstthe strong. By establishing the social feeling in a community, it was in- 
tended to counteract that selfish feeling, which, in its proper exercisc, is the parent 
of all worldly good, and, in its excesses, the root of all evil. The functions of 
Government, when confined totheir proper sphere of action, are therefore restricted to 
the making of general laws, uniform and universal in their operation, for these pur- 
poses, and for no other. 

“Governments have no right to interfere with the pursuits of individuals, as guar- 
antied by those general laws, by offering encouragements and granting privileges 
to any particular class of industry, or any select bodies of men, inasmuch as all 
classes of industry and all men are equally important to the general welfare, and 
equally entitled to protection. 

“Whenever a government assumes the power of discriminating between the dif- 
ferent classes of the community, it becomes, in effect, the arbiter of their prosperity, 
and exercises a power not contemplated by any intelligent people in delegating 
their sovereignty to their rulers. It then becomes the great regulator of the profits 
of every species of industry, and reduces men from a dependence on their own ex- 
ertions, to a dependence on the caprices of their government. Governments possess 
no delegated right to tamper with individual industry a single hair’s-breadth be- 
yond what is essential to protect the rights of person and property. 

“In the exercise of this power of intermeddling with the private pursuits and in- 
dividual occupations of the citizen, a government may at pleasure elevate one class 
and depress another; it may one day legislate exclusively for the farmer, the next 
for the mechanic, and the third for the manufacturer, who all thus become the mere 
puppets of legislative cobbling and tinkering, instead of independent citizens, rely- 
ing on their own resources for their prosperity. It assumes the functions which 
belong alone to an overruling Providence, and affects to become the universal dis- 
penser of good and evil. 

“This power of regulating—of increasing or diminishing the profits of labor and 
the value of property of all kinds and degrees, by direct legislation, in a great 
measure destroys the essential object of all civil compacts, which, as we said before, 
;sto muke the social a counterpoise to the selfish feeling. By thus operating directly 
on the latter, by offering one class a bounty and another a discouragement, they in- 
volve the selfish feeling in every struggle of party for the ascendancy, and give to 
the force of political rivalry all the bitterest excitement of personal interests conflict- 
ing with eachother. Why is it that partiesnow exhibit excitement aggravated to a 
degree dangerous to the existence of the Union and to the peace of society? Is it 
not that by frequent exercises of partial legislation, almost every man’s personal in- 
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terests have become deeply involved in the result of the contest? In common times, 
the strife of parties is the mere struggle of ambitious leaders for power; now they 
are deadly contests of the whole mass of the people, whose pecuniary interests are 
implicated in the event, because the government has usurped and exercised the 
power of legislating on their private affairs. The selfish feeling has been so strongly 
called into action by this abuse of authority, as almost to overpower the social feel- 
ing, which it should be the object of a good government to foster by every means in 
its power, 

“No nation, knowingly and voluntarily, with its eyes open, ever delegated to its 
government this enormov’s power, which places at its disposal the property, the 
industry, and the fruits of the industry, of the whole people. As a general rule, the 
prosperity of rational men depends on themselves. Their talents and their virtues 
shape their fortunes. ‘They are therefore the best judges of their own affairs, and 
should be permitted to seek their own happiness in their own way, untrammelled by 
the capricious interference of legislative bungling, so long as they do not violate the 
equal rights of others, nor transgress the general laws for the security of person and 
property. 

“‘But modern refinements have introduced new principles in the science of govern- 
ment. Our own government, most especially, has assumed and exercised an au- 
thority over the people, not unlike that of weak and vacillating parents over their 
children, and with about the same degree of impartiality. One child becomes a 
favourite because he has made a fortune, and another because he has failed in the 
pursuit of that object ; one because of its beauty, and another because of its defor- 
mity. Our government has thus exercised the right of dispensing favours to one or 
another class of citizens at will; of directing its patronage first here and then 
there ; of bestowing one day and taking back the next; of giving to the few and de- 
nying to the many; of investing wealth with new and exclusive privileges, and dis- 
tributing as it were at random, and with a capricious policy, in unequal portions, 
what it ought not to bestow, or what, if given away, should be equally the portion 
of all. 

“A government adiinistered on such a system of policy may be called a govern- 
ment of equal rights, but it is in its nature and essence a disguised despotism. It is 
the capricious dispenser of good and evil, without any restraint, except its own sove- 
reign will. It holds in its hand thedistribution of the goods of this world, and 
is consequently the uncontrolled master of the people. 

“Such was not the object of the government of the United States, nor such the pow- 
ers delegated to it by the people. The object was beyond doubt to protect the 
weak against the strong, by giving them an equal voice and equal rights in the 
state; not to make one portion stronger, the other weaker at pleasure, by crippling 
one or more classes of the community, or making them tributary to one alone. This is 
too great a power toentrust to government. It was never given away by the peo- 
ple, and is not a right, but a usurpation. 

“Experience will show that this power has always been exercised under the influ- 
ence and for the exclusive benefit of wealth. It was never wielded in behalf of the 
community. Whenever an exception is made to the general law of the land, 
founded on the principle of equal rights, it will always be found to be in favour of 
wealth. These immunities are never bestowed on the poor. They have no claim 
to a dispensation of exclusive benefits, and their only business is to ‘to take care of 
the rich, that the rich may take care of the poor.’ 

“Thus it willbe seen that the soleseliance of the labouring classes, who constitute 
a vast majority of every people on the earth, is the great principle of Equal Rights; 
that their only safeguard against oppression is a system of legislation which leaves 
all to the free exercise of their talents and industry, within the limits of the cens- 
RAL Law, and which, on no pretence of public good, bestows on any particular class 
of industry, or any particular body of men, rights or privileges not equally enjoyed 
by the great aggregate of the body politic. 
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“Time will remedy the departures which have already been made from this sound 
republican system, ifthe people but jealously watch and indignantly frown on any 
future attempts to invade their equal rights, or appropriate to the few what belongs 
to all alike. To quote, in conclusion, the language of the great man, with whose 
admirable sentiment we commenced these remarks, ‘ it is time to pause in our ca: 
reer ; if we cannot at once, in justice to the interests vested under improvident legis- 
lation, make our government what it ought to be, we can at least take a stand 
against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive privileges, and against any 


prostitution of our government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
many.’” 


; Mr. Leggett's peculiar views of the policy of granting acts of special 
mcorporations are presented with great force and beauty in this article. 


“ One of the newspapers which has done us the honor to notice this journal, ani- 
madverts, with considerable asperity, upon our declaration of interminable hostility 
to the principle of special incorporation, and points our attention to certain incorpo- 
rated institutions, which, according to the universal sense of mankind, are estab- 
lished with the purest motives, and effect the most excellent objects. The ready 
and obvious answer to the strictures we have provoked is, that it is the means, not 
the end, which furnishes the subject of our condemnation. An act of special incor- 
poration may frequently afford the persons associated under it facilities of accom- 
plishing much public good ; but if those facilities can only be given at the expense of 
rights of paramount importance, they ought to be denied by all whose political moral- 
ity rejects the odious maxim that the end justifies the means. It would be a very 
strained and unwarrantable inference from any remarks we have made, to say that 
we are an enemy to churches, public libraries, or charitable associations, because we 
express hostility to special legislation. It would be an unwarranted inference to say 
that we are even opposed to the principle of incorporation ; since it is only to the 
principle of special incorporation that we have expressed hostility. We are op- 
posed, not to the object, but to the mode by which the object is effected. "We are op- 
posed, not to corporation partnerships, but to the right of forming such partnerships 
being especially granted to the few, and wholly denied tothe many. Weare opposed 
in short, to unequal legislation, whatever form it may assume, or whatever object it 
muy ostensibly seek to accomplish. 

“Tt has been beautifully and truly said, by the illustrious man who presides over 
the affairs of our Confederacy, that ‘there are no necessary evils in government. Its 
evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to egual protection, and, as 
Heaven does its rains, shower its favors alike on the high and the Jow, the rich and 
the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing.’ But it departs from its legitimate of- 
fice; it widely departs from the cardinal principle of government in this country, the 
equal political rights of all, when it confers privileges on one set of men, no matter 
for what purpose, which are withheld from the rest. It is in this light we look upon 
all special acts of incorporation. They convey privileges not previously enjoyed, 
and limit the use of them to those on whom they are bestowed. That special char- 
ters are, in many instances, given for objects of intrinsic excellence and importance, 
is freely admitted; nor do we desire to withhold our unqualified acknowledgment 
that they have been the means of effecting many improvements of great value to the 
community at large. Let it be clearly understood, then, that we do not war against 
the good achieved ; but seek only to illustrate the inherent evil of the means. A spe- 
cial charter is a powerful weapon ; but it is one which should have no place in the 
armory of the democracy. It is an instrument which may hew down forests, and 
open fountains of wealth in barren places; but these advantages are purchased at too 
dear a rate, if we give them for one jot or tittle of our equal freedom. As a general 
rule, too, corporations act for themselves, not for the community. If they cultivate 
the wilderness, it is to monopolise its fruits. If they delve the mine, it is to enrich 
themselves with its treasures. If they dig newchannels for the streams of industry, 
it is that they may gather the golden sands for themselves, as those of Pactolus were 
gathered to swell the hoards of Cresus. 
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“ Even if the benefits, which we are willing to admit have been effected by compa- 
nies acting under special corporate privileges and immunities, could not have been 
achieved without the assistance of such powers, better would it have been, in our 
opinion, far better, that the community should have foregone the good, than purchase 
it by the surrender, in any instance or particular, of a principle which lies at the foun- 
dation of human liberty. No one can foretell the evil consequences which may flow 
from one such error in legislation. ‘Next day the fatal precedent will plead.’ The 
way onceopen, ambition, selfishness, cupidity, rush in, each widening the breach, and 
rendering access easier to its successor. The monuments of enterprise erected through 
the aid of special privileges and immunities are numerous and stupendous; but we 
may yet be sadly admonished 
‘how wide the limits stand, 

Between a splendid and a happy land.’ 


But, fortunately, we are not driven to the alternative of either foregoing for the future 
such magnificent projects as have heretofore been effected by special legislation, or for 
the sake of accomplishing them, continuing to grant unequal privileges. It is a propi- 
tious omen of success in the great struggle in which the real democracy of this coun- 
try are engaged, that monopolies, (and we include in the term all special corporate 
rights) are as hostile to the principles of sound economy, as they are to the funda- 
mental maxims of our political creed. The good which they effect might more sim- 
ply and more certainly be achieved without their aid. They are fetters which restrain 
the action of the body politic, not motories which increase its speed. They are jesses 
which hold it to earth, not wings that help it to soar. Our country has prospered, 
not because of them, but in spite of them. This young and vigorous republic has 
bounded rapidly forward, in despite of the burdens which partial legislation hangs 
upon its neck, and the clogs it fastens to its heel. But swifter would have been its 
progress, sounder its health, more prosperous its general condition, had our law-ma- 
kers kept constantly in view that their imperative duty requires them to exercise their 
functions for the good of the whole community, not for a handful of obtrusive and 
grasping individuals, who, under the pretext of promoting the public welfare, are 
only eager to advance their private interests, at the expense of the equal rights of their 
fellow-men. 

“Every special act of incorporation is, in a certain sense, a grant of a monopoly. 
Every special act of incorporation is a charter of privileges to a few, not enjoyed by 
the community at large. There is no single object can be named, for which, consis- 
tently with a sincere respect for the equal rights of men, a special charter of incorpo- 
ration can be bestowed. It should not be given to establish a bank, nor to erect a 
manufactory ; to open a road nor to build a bridge. Neither trust companies nor 
insurance companies should be invested with exelusive rights. Nay, acting in strict 
accordance with the true principles both of democracy and political economy, no 
legislature would, by special act, incorporate even a college or achurch. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that we would withhold from such institutions the intrinsic ad- 
vantages of a charter. We would only substitute general, for partial legislation, and 
extend to all, the privileges proper to be bestowed upon any. The spirit of true wis- 
dom, in human affairs, as in divine, 





‘ Acts not by partial, but by general laws.’ 


Nothing can be more utterly absurd than to suppose that the advocacy of these sen- 
timents implies opposition to any ofthe great undertakings for which special legis- 
lative authority and immunities are usually sought. We are opposed only to a viola- 
tion of the great democratic principle of our government; that principle which stands 
at the head of the Declaration of Independence; and that which most of the states 
have repeated, with equal explicitness, in their separate constitutions. A general 
partnership law, making the peculiar advantages of a corporation available to any 
set of men who might choose to associate, for any lawful purpose whatever, would 
wholly obviate the objections which we urge. Such a law would confer no exclusive 
or special privileges; such a law would be in strict accordance with the great maxim 
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of man’s political equality; such a law would embrace the whole community in its 
bound, leaving capital to flow in its natural channels, and enterprise to regulate its 
own pursuits. Stock bubbles, as fragile as the unsubstantial globules which chil- 
dren amuse themselves with blowing, might not float so numerous in the air; but all 
schemes of real utility, which presented a reasonable prospect of profit, would be as 
readily undertaken as now. ‘That active spirit of enterprise, which, in a few months, 
has erected a new city on the field lately desolated by the direst conflagration our his- 
tory records; that spirit of enterprise which every year adds whole squadrons to 
the innumerous fleet of stately vessels that transport our commerce to the remotest 
harbors of the world; that spirit of enterprise which seeks its object alike through 
the freezing atmosphere of the polar regions, and beneath the fervor of the torrid 
zone, displaying the stars and stripes of our country to every nation of the earth ; 
that active spirit would not flinch from undertaking whatever works of internal im- 
provement might be needed by the community, without the aid of exclusive rights 
and privileges. 

“The merchant, who equips his noble vessel, freights her with the richest products 
of nature and art, and sends her on her distant voyage across the tempestuous sea, asks 
no act of incorporation. The trader, who adventures his whole resources in the 
commodities of his traffic, solicits ho exclusive privilege. The humble mechanic, 
who exhausts the fruits of many a day and night of toil in supplying his workshop 
with the implements of his craft, desires no charter. ‘These are all willing to en- 
counter unlimited competition. They are content to stand on the broad basis of 
equal rights. They trust with honorable cenfidence to their own talents, exercised 
With industry, not to special immunities, for success. Why should the speculators, 
who throng the lobbies of our legislature, be more favored than they ? Why should 
the banker, the insurer, the bridge builder, the canal digger, be distinguished by pe- 
culiar privileges ? Why should they be made a chartered order, and raised above 
the general level of their fellow-men 2 

“ It is curious to trace the history of corporations, and observe how, in the lapse of 
time, they have come to be instruments that threaten the overthrow of that liberty, 
which they were at first effectual aids in establishing. When the feudal system 
prevailed over Europe, and the great mass of the people were held in vilest and most 
abject bondage by the lords, to whom they owed strict obedience, knowing no law 
but their commands, the power of the nobles, by reason of the number of their retain- 
ers and the extent of their possessions, was greater than that of the monarch, who 
frequently was a mere puppet in their hands. The barons, nominally vassals of the 
crown, holding their fief on condition of faithful service, were, in reality, and at all 
times, on any question which combined a few of the more powerful, absolute mas- 
ters. They made kings and deposed them at pleasure. The history of all the states 
of Europe is full of their exploits in this way; but the narrative of the red and white 
rose of England, of the contending houses of York and Lancaster, is all that need be 
referred to for our present purpose. Corporations were the means at last happily 
hit upon of establishing a power to counterbalance that so tyrannously and rapa- 
ciously exercised by the barons. For certain services rendered, or a certain price 
paid, men were released from the conditions which bound them to their feudal lords, 
and all so enfranchised were combined in a corporate body, under a royal charter of 
privileges and immunities, and were termed ‘ freemen of the corporation.’ In pro- 
cess of time, these bodies by gradual and almost imperceptible additions, grew to 
sufficient size to afford a countercheck to the power of the nobles, and were at last 
the instruments, not in England only, but throughout Europe, of overthrowing the 
feudal system, emancipating their fellow-men from degrading bondage, and estab- 
lishing a government somewhat more in accordance with the rights of humanity. 

“ But in this country, founded, in theory and practice, on an acknowledgment, in 
the broadest sense, of the universal right of equal freedom, the grant of special cor- 
porate privileges is an act against liberty, not in favor of it. It is not enfranchising 
the few, but enslaving the many. The same process which, when the people were 
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debased, elevated them to their proper level ; now, when the people are elevated, and 
occupy the lofty place of equal political rights, debases them to comparative servi- 
tude. The condition of things in free America is widely different from that 
which existed in Europe during the feudal ages. How absurd, then, to continue 
a system of grants, for which all actual occasion long since ceased, and which are 
now at utter and pa'pable variance with the great political maxim that all alike 
profess! It is our desire, however, in treating this subject, to use no language 
which may emitter the feelings of those who entertain contrary views. We wish 
to win our way by the gentle process of reason; not by the boisterous means 
which angry disputants adopt. It has, in all times, been one of the characteristic 
errors of political reformers, and we might say, indeed, of religious reformers, too, 
that they have threatened, rather than persuaded; that they have sought to drive 
men, rather than allure. Happy is he ‘ whose blood and judgment is so well com- 
mingled,’ that he can blend determined hostility to public errors and abuses, with 
sufficient tolerance of the differences of private opinion and prejudice, never to relin- 
quish courtesy, that sweetener of social life and efficient friend of truth. In a small 
way, we seek to be a reformer of certain false principles which have crept into our 
legislation ; but as we can lay no claim to the transcendent powers of the Miltons, 
Harringtons and Fletchers of political history, so we have no excuse for indulging 
in their fierceness of invective, or bitterness of reproach.” 


The essential distinction between parties which has existed in this 
country from the foundation of the Government, and the principles 
upon which that distinction rests, are thus delineated :— 


“Since the organization of the Government of the United States the people of this 
country have been divided into two great parties. One of these parties has under- 
gone various changes of name; the other has continued steadfast alike to its appel- 
lation and to its principles, and is now, as it was at first, the Democracy. Both 
parties have ever contended for the same opposite ends which originally caused the 
division—whatever may have been, at different times, the particular means which 
furnished the immediate subject of dispute. The great object of the struggles ofthe 
Democracy has been to confine the action of the general government within the limits 
marked out in the constitution: the great object of the party opposed to the Demo- 
cracy has ever been to overleap those boundaries, and give to the general govern- 
ment greater powers and a wider field for their exercise. The doctrine of the one 
party is, that all power not expressly and clearly delegated to the general govern- 
ment remains with the states and with the people : the doctrine of the other party is 
that the vigour and efficacy of the general government should be strengthened by a 
free construction of its powers. The one party sees danger from the encroachments 
of the general government; the other affects to see danger from the encroachments of 
the states. 

“This original line of separation between the two great political parties of the re- 
public, though it existed under the old confederation, and was distinctly marked in 
the controversy which preceded the formation and adoption of the present constitu- 
tion, was greatly widened and strengthened by the project of a National Bank, 
brought forward in 1791. This was the first great question which occurred under 
the new constitution, to test whether the provisions of that instrument were to be in- 
terpreted according to their strict and literal meaning, or whether they might be 
stretched to include objects and powers which had never been delegated to the gen- 
eral government, and which consequently still resided with the States as separate 
sovereiynties. 

“The Government of the United States is a limited sovereignty. The powers 
which it may exercise are expressly enumerated in the constitution. None not thus 
stated, or thut are not ‘necessary and proper’ to carry those which are stated into 
effect, can be allowed to be exercised by it. The power to establish a bank is not 
expressly given, neither is incidental; since it cannot be shown to be ‘necessary’ to 
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carry the powers which are given, or any of them, into effect. That power cannot 
therefore be exercised without transcending the constitutional limits. 

“ This is the democratic argument stated in its briefest form. The aristocratic ar- 
gument in favour of the power is founded on the dangerous heresy that the Consti- 
tution says one thing, and means another. That necessary does not mean necessary, 
but simply convenient. By a mode of reasoning not looser than this it would be 
easy to prove that our government ought to be changed into a Monarchy, Henry 
Clay crowned King, and the opposition members of the Senate made peers of the 
realm ; and power, place, and perquisites given to them and their heirs forever.” 


His high notions of the dignity of politics, which he regarded asa 
branch of ethics, because it so intimately concerns the happiness of man- 
kind, and the demoralizing tendency of those partial modes of legislation 
which degrade it from its noble objects, are enforced in the passages 


which follow: 

“ Public moralists have long noticed with regret, that the political contests of this 
country are conducted with intemperance wholly unsuited to conflicts ofreason, and 
decided, in a great measure, by the efforts of the worst class of people. We apply 
this phrase, not to those whom the aristocracy designate as the ‘lower orders ;’ but 
to those only, whether well or ill-dressed, and whether rich or poor, who enter into 
the struggle without regard for the inherent dignity of politics, and without reference 
to the permanent interests of their country and of mankind, bu: animated by selfish 
objects, by personal preferences or prejudices, the desire of office, or the hope of ac- 
complishing private ends through the influence of party. Elections are commonly 
looked upon as mere game, on which depends the division of party spoils, the distri- 
bution of chartered privileges, and the allotment of pecuniary rewards. The an- 
tagonist principles of government, which should constitute the sole ground of con- 
troversy, arelost sight ofin the eagerness of sordid motives ; and the struggle, which 
should be one of pure reason, with no aim but the achievement of political truth, and 
the promotion of the greatest good of the greatest number, sinks into a mere brawl, 
in which passion, avarice, and profligacy, are the prominent actors. 

“If the questions of government could be submitted to the people in the naked dig- 
nity of abstract propositions, men would reason upon them calmly, and frame their 
opinions according to the preponderance oftruth. There is nothing in the intrinsic 
nature of politics that appeals to the passions of the multitude. It is an important 
branch of morals, and its principles, like those of private ethics, address themselves 
to the sober judgmentof men. A strange spectacle would be presented, should we 
see mathematicians kindle into wrath in the discussion of a problem, and call on 
their hearers, in the angry terms of demagogues, to decide on the relative merits of 
opposite modes of demonstration. The same temperance and moderation which 
characterize the investigation of truth in the exact sciences, belong nct less to the in- 
herent nature of politics, when confined within the proper field. The object of all 
politicians, in the strict sense of the expression, is happiness—the happiness of a 
state—the greatest possible sum of happiness of which the social condition admits 
to those individuals who live together under the same political organization. 

“It may be asserted, as an undeniable proposition, that it isthe duty of every intel- 
ligent man to bea politician. This is particularly true of a country the institutions 
of which admit every man to the exercise of equal suffrage. All the duties life are 
embraced under the three heads of religion, politics, and morals. The aim of reli- 
gion is to regulate the conduct of man with reference to happiness in a future state of 
being ; of politics, to regulate his conduct with reference to the happiness of commu- 
nities; and of morals, to regulate hls conduct with reference to individual happiness. 
Happiness, then, is the end and aim of these three great and comprehensive branches 
of duty; and no man perfectly discharges the obligations imposed by either, who 
neglects thos: which the others enjoin. The right ordering of a state affects, for 
weal or wo, the interests of multitudes of human beings; and every individual of 
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those multitudes has a direct interest, therefore, in its being ordered aright. ‘I ama 
man,’ says Terence, in a phrase as beautiful for the harmony of its language, as 
he benevolence and universal truth of its sentiment, ‘and nothing can be indiffer- 
ent to me which affects humanity.’ 

“ The sole legitimate object of politics, then, is the happiness of communities. They 
who call themselves politicians, having other objects, are not politicians, but dema- 
gogues. But is it in the nature of things, that the sincere and single desire to pro- 
mote such a system of government as would most effectually secure the greatest 
amount of general happiness can draw into action such violent passions, prompt such 
fierce declamation, authorize such angry criminations, and occasion such strong ap- 
peals to the worst motives of the venal and base, as we constantly see and hear in 
ever conflict of the antagonist parties of our country? Ordoes not this effect arise 
from causes improperly mixed with politics, and with which they have no intrinsic 
affinity? Does it not arise from the fact, that government, instead of seeking to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of the community, by confining itself rigidly within its 
true field of action, has extended itself to embrace a thousand objects which should 
be left to the regulation of social morals, and unrestrained competition, one man 
with another, without political assistance or check? Are our elections, in truth, a 
means of deciding mere questions of government; or does not the decision of nume- 
rous questions affecting private interests, schemes of selfishness, rapacity, and cun- 
ning, depend upon them, even more than the cardinal principles of politics? 

“ Itis to this fact, we are pursuaded, that the immorality and licentiousness of party 
contests are to be ascribed. If government were restricted to the few and simple 
objects contemplated in the democratic creed, the mere protection of person, life, and 
property ; if its functions were limited to the mere guardianship of the equal rights 
of men; and its action, in all cases, were influenced, not by the paltry suggestions 
of present expediency, but the eternal principles of justice; we should find reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the change in the improved tone of public morals, as 
well as in the increased prosperity of trade. 

“ The religious man, then, as well as the political and social moralist, should exert 
his influence to bring about the auspicious reformation. Nothing can be more self- 
evident than the demoralizing influence of special legislation. It degrades polities 
into a mere scramble for rewards, obtained by a violation of the equal rights of the 
people; it pervert the holy sentiment of patriotism; induces a feverish avidity for 
sudden wealth; fosters a spirit of wild and dishonest speculation ; withdraws indus- 
try from its accustomed channels of useful occupation; confounds the established 
distinctions between virtue and vice, honor and shame, respectability and degrada- 
tion; pampers luxury; and leads to intemperance, dissipation, and profligacy in a 
thousand forms. 

“ The remedy iseasy. It is to confine government within the narrowest limits of 
necessary duties. It is to disconnect bank and state. It is to give freedom to trade, 
and leave enterprize, competition, and a just public sense of right, to accomplish, by 
their natural energies, what the artificial system of legislative,checks and balances 
has so signally failed in accomplishing. The federal government has nothing todo, 
but to hold itself entirely aloof from banking, having no more connection with it than 
if banks did not exist. It should receive its revenues in nothing not recog- 
nized as money by the constitution, and pay nothing else to those employed in its 
service. The State governments should repeal their laws imposing restraints on the 
free exercise of capital and credit. They should avoid, for the future, all legislation 
not in the fullest accordance with the letter and spirit of that glorious maxim of de- 
mocratic doctrine, which acknowledges the equality of man’s political rights. These 
are the easy steps by which we might arrive at the consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

“ The steps are easy ; but passion, ignorance, and selfishness, are gathered round 
them, and oppose our ascent. Agrarian, leveller, and visionary, are the epithets, 
more powerful than arguments, with which they resist us. Shall we yield dis- 
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couraged, and submit to be always governed by the worst passions of the worst 
portions of mankind ; or by one bold effort shall we regenerate our institutions, and 
make government, indeed, not the dispenser of privileges to a few for their efforts in 
subverting the rights of the many, but the benifecent promoter ofthe equal happiness 

~ ofall. The monopolists are prostrated bythe explosion of their overcharged system; 
they are wrecked by the regurgitation of their own flood of mischief; they are buried 
beneath the ruins of the baseless fabric they had presumptuously reared to such a 
towering height. Now is the time for the friends of freedom to bestir themselves. 
Let us accept the invitation of this glorious opportunity to establish on an enduring 
foundation the true principles of political and economic freedom. 

“We may be encountered with clamorous revilings ; but they only betray the evil 
temper which ever distinguishes wilful error and baffled selfishness. We may be 
denounced with opprobrious epithets ; but they only show the want of cogent argu- 
ments. The worst of these is only the stale charge of ultraism, which is not worthy 
of our regard. To be ultra is not necessarily to be wrong. Extreme opinions are justly 
censurable only when they are erroneous; but who can be reprehended for going too 
far towards the right? ‘Ifthe two extremes,’ says Milton, in answer to the same 
poor objection, ‘be vice and virtue, falsehood and truth, the greater extremity of 
virtue and superlative truth we run into, the more virtuous and the more wise we 
become ; and he that, flying from degenerate corruption, fears to shoot himself too 
far into the meeting embraces of a divinely warranted reformation, might, better 


not have run at all.’” 
Of the mode in which Mr. Leggett was sometimes accustomed to reply 


to the virulent personal attacks of his opponents, let his defence of the 
“ Jack Cade of the Evening Post” bear witness. (Vol. 1, page 125, &c.) 
As a specimen of happy retort, dignified in its tone, eloquent in expression, 
persuasive in argument, noble in sentiment, admirable in composition, 
and honorable in its vindication of a despised man, we know of nothing 
superior to it in the history of editorial controversy, and regret that our 
limits prevent us giving it entire. 

We cannot close these volumes without joining with Mr. Sedgwick 
in the expression of regret that their author should have been thus taken 
away from us in the midst of his labors, with the prospect of improved 
health, and still more useful and honorable exertion opening full before 
him ; and his faculties, matured by the severest discipline of life, fast ri- 
pening into a rich and vigorous maturity. We grieve that we have been 
deprived of the benefit of his example and instructions; that we have lost 
the fruits of so many years of patient toil ; that the virtues trained in the 
midst of so much conflict are gone; that there has disappeared from the 
world a mind capable of stirring it with noble thoughts, so full of lofty 
enthusiasm, so strong in its integrity, and devoted to the cause of hu- 
manity and truth; we lament it, because having borne the burden of the 
struggle, we wish he could have lived to witness the event; because we 
‘would have among us a greater number of bold and disinterested men ; 
because we are unwilling to part with those spirits who scorn tyranny, 
and Jove justice; who, impressed with the deep purposes of existence, can 
give themselves to the noblest truths, that the old, at their departure, 
may be cheered with the hope of a better future for their children ; and 
the young, at their beginning, encouraged to live in accordance with the 


free and generous impulses of their hearts. 
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THE SOLEMN DAYS HAVE COME. 





L 


The solemn days have come, and, too, the waning year, 
The emblem of our lives, with foliage brown and sere ; 
The Spring is gone, and all its modest, meek-ey’d flow’rs, 
Soft winds, and budding trees, and changeful, joyous hours. 


IL. 


Youth and the Spring are gone, and burning Summer’s prime 
Brought forth its ripen’d stores, with tints of fading time, 

And mellow fruit upon the woods, strange thoughts within the head, 
And thrilling through the heart the mem’ries of the dead. 


ILL. 


The gentle May passed on, with dripping wild-flow’rs crown’d, 
And Summer spread his fruits in gladness all around ; 

But Summer leaves are gone, and Summer birds have fled, 
And Autumn’s hollow winds moan sadly o’er the dead. 


IV. 


Above the lov’d, the dead, autumnal winds will sweep, 
And o’er my mother’s grave the chilling rains will weep; 
And by her side, scarce yet in youth's unfolded hours, 
Our sister must be laid—the Lily of the Flow’rs. 


V 
The flow’r that blooms must fade, the eye that weeps grow dim, 
And moaning winds will sing their low, autumnal hymn; 


But in the upward depths of midnight’s solemn air, 
The constant sar will shine in mildest beauty there. 


VI. 
And as life’s gloom comes down, beyond its utmost bound, 
Beyond the shroud, the coffin, and the airless ground, 
An emblem star to cheer us, like the mother’s eye 
That watch’d us here, may guide us when we come to die. 
G. W. THompson. 
WuHeEeE Line, Va. 
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SAPPHO, AND THE FEMALE POETS OF GREECE. 


TIoAAG wév gumrdgag ’Avieng xpiva, woAAa 02 Mospoug 
Asigia, xo Lawpods Bord pv, dAAd pode. 
Medsay. Srepav. 


Entwining many Lilies of Anyte, and eof Maro many 
Lilies, and of Sapruo few indeed, but Roses.— Translation. 


Tue old Greeks differed from us widely in that they were idolaters, 
but they differed perhaps more widely in that they were Greeks, and 
ehiefly because, as such, they wanted the institutions of chivalry ; for these, 
although in part derived from, and mainly cherished by christianity, were 
not wholly evolved from it, still less necessarily, since many Eastern 
nations are christian, among whom, nevertheless, “the spirit of a gentle- 
man” is an unheard-of thing, and in particular the chivalric reverence 
for women is wanting. The hereditary character of the Gothic race is 
doubtless the root of that noble and beautiful tree, the shadow of which 
protected the weak in an age of violence; but that root was watered by 
the church; the stem was supported, the branches trained by her care, 
and the leaves budded and breathed in an atmosphere purified by the 
doctrine of the Apostles. 

‘During the heroic ages of Greece, a respect for women appears to 
have obtained, which, however it differed from the fanaticism of modern 
gallantry, was sufficient to constitute the ground of high female excel- 
lence. The affecting acknowledgment of Helen, that never, during her 
twenty years’ residence in Troy, had the brave Hector insulted her by 
word or look, nay, had protected her from the reproaches of others, is 
a remarkable proof that the hero, like the knight, deemed courtesy the 
right of the sex, even in the persons of the frail. 

Hector! of all my brothers dearest fur, 

Since I espoused the Godlike Paris, who 

Led me to Troy when first I should have died. 
For now already ‘tis my twentieth year 

Since I came hither—from my country came— 

But ne’er have heard from thee harsh word unkind. 
For even if any in the court would chide— 
Brother-in-law, or sister, brother’s bride 

Splendidly robed, or if thy mother even, 

(Thy father, father-like, was ever kind, ) 

Thou would’st, with words persuading, them restrain, 
By thine own gentleness and gentle words. 

Women of honor, too, knew what was the worth of their sex. No 
wife, not respected and self-respected, could have said with Andromache,— 
But Hector! thou art father—mother dear— 

And brother :—thoa, my young spouse, all in one. 
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Or more, after the rapid and impassioned gallop of the Hexameter: 
But thou, O my Hector! art father and mother beloved, 
And brother; and thou art, moreover, my youth-blooming spouse! 

But, after the heroic age, the social estimation of women sunk. Nor 
any where in Greece was the sex cultivated or even considered, save that 
in the isles they were not restrained by opinion from self culture, and that 
in the Doric state of Sparta they possessed a consideration tending, 
scarcely less than contempt, to brutalize. That Greek women became 
eminent for genius under such circumstances, shows how vivacious and 
irrepressible was the genius of the race, in the social analysis of which 
they expressed the desire,—the instinctive appetences: and the fact that 
Rome, during the whole of her existence, produced not one rememberable 
poetess, is a sufficient proof that creative art was not a natural tendency 
of that people. 

Among modern nations, the Italians, Germans, and French, have pro- 
duced women of high talent and even of profound learning; but it was 
reserved for England to produce a genuine female poet—to produce one 
only—Joanna Baillie; for truly the Hemans and the Landon are none 
such. Exquisite minds were these, but their poetry (so called) may be 
most fitly compared to the imitative soul-like murmurs that are emitted 
by some fine-toned instrument, replying though untouched, when a 
mighty master sweeps near it the strings of hislyre. But Baillie was an 
artist—philosophic, creative—the christian Sappho—our English Muse 
of the meditated passions—the mistress, not the slave, of feelings by 
reflection converted into knowledge. 

It is curious to see the contrast between our modern poetesses and the 
ancient, in respect of (literary) fecundity. Think of reading all that 
the lamented L. E. L. has so charmingly written, (Mrs. Hemans was an 
even more voluminous writer of verse,) and then remember that what 
would fill, without crowding, a page of her works in closely printed 
quarto, is all that has handed down the name of Sappho to the admi- 
ration of more than twenty centuries. An ode—a fragment or two— 
(preserved as by accident,) and some slender epigrams, have sufficed to 
make the earthly immortality of the only woman that ever became im- 
mortal by the power of poetical genius. Well might she say, “I shall 
be remembered !”—for that thrice-famous Lesbian was not a solitary 
instance of genius among the Greek females. ‘The tender simplicity of 
the virgin Anyte, the energetic conciseness of the “ few-worded” but im- 
passioned Erinna, the elegant felicities of Mcen and Nossis, are yet known 
to us from the specimens preserved in the Anthology. “ Entwining,” 
says Meleager, in those verses of his graceful Garland, which we have 
prefixed to this essay— 

Entwining many Lilies of Anyte, and of Mero many 
Lilies, and of Sappho, few indeed, but Roses! 

We propose to consider in this paper some relics of these gified 

women, and shall adopt, as the simplest and most interesting method of 
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setting forth their merits, that of comparing them together; taking a 
hint from our motto, and aiming as it were to ascertain its correctness, 
to know whether indeed Sappho was among poetesses as the Rose 
among flowers—not an important question, perhaps, but the principles 
by which it must be settled are not unimportant. We will begin with 
that celebrated “Ode to a beloved Woman,” which Longinus, supposed 
to be high authority, pronounced sublime; 

Paiverai wor xyvog idog Ocosw 

Epusy GV7ip, x, 7, A. 


And first occurs a nice question as to the idea of this composition 
In what character does Sappho speak therein? Does she, in her own 
proper person, utter her own proper and actual feclings, or does she speak 
in the character of aman? Each hypothesis has its advocates. Those 
who support the latter argue from the genius and womanly delicacy of 
the poet. Sappho, they say, knew instinctively, that to place so ardent 
expressions of love in the mouth of a girl addressing her lover, would 
violate probability. Whatever might be her own wild and burning 
experiences, she was too profound an artist not to be aware that in poetry 
she must speak, not as an individual, but as a woman and a mortal, from 
and to the common heart of her sex and her race. This ode, or frag- 
ment rather, sets forth, they continue, the feelings of a man, who sees 
another sitting in the sweet neighborhood, and absorbing as it were the 
low-whispered musical talk, and ravishing laughter of the woman whom 
to distraction he loves and desires; being not jealous in the sense of sus- 
picion, but absolutely distraught with passion. There are indeed certain 
forms of words in the text (an adjective and a participle with feminine ter- 
minations) which are inconsistent with this idea; but it is supposed that 
these may be changed for the corresponding masculine forms without 
detriment to the metre, and with advantage to the sentiment.* 

Now we should be glad to admit this reasoning if we could, and we 
are the more inclined to it, inasmuch as the supposed errors are such as 
are altogether likely to have crept into the text through the ignorance or 
prejudice of transcribers, who might have been unable to understand how 
Sappho could speak in her poems as if she were a man, or who perhaps 
were influenced by the scandals so long current in Greece. Besides 
these considerations, the single line of the final (incomplete) stanza rather 
favours, certainly does not discountenance, our hypothesis. In the copy 
before us this line reads as follows: 

AAG sav roAwaTov, ewes wevyTAa— 
Yet every thing a daring man, since poor— 

Those, however, who adopt the other and received opinion as to this 
ode, are not unsupported by the serious lesson which it (so considered ) 
is capable of evolving, viz: that of the certain corruption of an imagina- 


* Tlavra »’ for Tacay, in the second, and ’idevwr for ’xJevea, in the third, line of the 
fourth strophe are the changes proposed. 
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tive mind by a sensual religion—of the wretched self contradiction of an 
aspiring soul which knows not God; which recoiling in disappointment 
from the merely animal, and not finding the spiritual, (or the world of 
affections that are above n iture,) rushes blindly into that dreadful and vio- 
lent delusion of the senses which is contrary to nature, of which we care 
not further to speak. Let us, through the medium of a translation, con- 
sider the fragment simply as a werk of art. There are many fine and 
scholarly versions of it, but none are accessible to us at this moment but 
that familiar one by Ambrose Phillips, which appeared first in the Spec- 
tator, and approaches (so Addison says) “as near to the original as the 
genius of our language will possibly allow.” We are far from think- 
ing this of our own, though we have tried hard to make it pant like 
Sappho’s sweetly agitated Aolic. 


THE ODE TO A GIRL.” 


Equal unto the gods doth seem to me, 

He that opposite to thee 

Sitteth, and sounding sweetly near 
Thy voice doth hear. 


And thou dost smile desiringly! *Tis then 
Sinks my heart my breast within; 
For as I see, of voice no more 

I have the power. 


But quite my tongue is broken, and a thin 

Fire runs quick beneath my skin; 

And nothing see mine eyes, and hear- 
eth sounds mine ear. 


And the cold sweat pours down, and all of me 

T'remblings seize. I paler be 

Than grass, and, scarce removed from death, 
Seem without breath. 


Is it sublime, then? Scarcely, and Longinus used the word not very 
accurately, but it is intense, natural, (rapid as the lightning the succession 
of feelings, as vivid their expression,) and shows that fine balance of the 
impetuous emotion by the tranquil subordinating of the same to the cre- 
ative spirit of the poet, which appears to constitute the true lyrical rap- 
ture. This grace of repose, however, depends a good deal on what 
cannot be translated—the versification; on that Sapphic rhythm, than 
which it seems impossible to conceive one more suited to express passion, 
impetuous yet languishing—eagerness, sickened even to death with re- 
straint. ‘T'o have discovered so fine a harmony is a capital argument of 
genius. It has been often but vainly imitated in our language. The 
ripple in the flow of an iambic melody, produced by the interposition of 


—— - a usted antentesib - 





*The 1 reader should bear in mind that this translation, like the original, is sup- 
posed to be sung to the music of the Lyre; and unless so chanted and accompanied, 
ideally at least, raust fail of its intended effect. 





' 
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an occasional trochaic line, gives, we think, a better notion of it than 
English Sapphics, for the measure, as we have said, has never been 
naturalized in our tongue; and the following strophes, therefore, must not 
be considered by the reader as a fair specimen of what it can in the 
native and flexible Greek: 

At its outbreak, Sappho’s elected measure 

Sofily flows on, then for a moment pauses; 


Then the soul-breathed melody quickly rushes, 
Flutters and fainteth. 


So a stream that over a smoothed channel 

Moveth scarce heard, if but a pebble break it, 

Rippling, voice-like murmurs aloud; soon after 
Noiselessly gliding. 

“To have shrouded,” says Henry Nelson Coleridge, “the keenest 
appetite in the tenderest passion—to have articulated the pulses of animal 
desire in syllables that burn, and in a measure that breathes, and flutters, 
and swoons away—this it-is to have written immortal verses.” This is 
fine and true, but not all, nor what is most worth saying of “The Frag- 
ment;” for it is not to be forgotten that this is not a strain aptly framed 
to <nervate and defile. True poetry is never immoral,— 

* And not unhallowed was the page 
By winged Love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 
Love, listening while the Lesbian maid, 
With finest touch of passion, swayed 
Her own Lolian lute.” 

Originating (so we render Wordsworth’s stanza into prose) in the 
instinct that impels the poet to extricate from the wildest agitations the 
element of calmness—to find in the imaginative reproduction of even 
the fiercest torments of jealousy, a delight that springs from and balances 
pain—it necessarily contains, for the man miserable enough to under- 
stand it, an antidote to his misery; henceforth linked to a soothing 
melody, and elevated by the sympathy of genius. 

A particular merit of this ode is the fidelity to nature in describing 
the effects of passion when carried to the utmost height of which it is 
capable in any particular paroxysm. It is a familiar anecdote, which is 
told by Plutarch, that when Antiochus, the son of Lelerecus, king of 
Syria, was sick, and even dying of hopeless, concealed love for Strato- 
nice, his father’s bride; Ecaristratus, the physician of the court, disco- 
vered the nature of the disorder with which the prince was afflicted, by 
observing in him the concurrence of all the symptoms enumerated by 
Sappho, at such times as Stratonice entered the apartment: an anecdote 
easily credible by those who are aware that an eminent English surgeon 
of the present day is governed in the diagnosis of insanity by keeping 
in view Shakspeare’s delineations of the disease in the cases of Lear and 
Ophelia. 





EEE 
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Finally, in regard to the continuity of the movement—that incessant 
but gradual turning away from the point of departure ( but in constant 
relation to the point of rest, and with a constant tendency to return, and 
to a completion, as it were, of the circuit—the definition of a poem )— 
in this respect it isto be observed, that the continuity of this poem is 
strictly lyrical: namely, is such as is proper to a poem which is meant 
to be sung with an instrumental accompaniment. And without reasoning 
upon the grounds of the difference im the treatment hence arising, we 
will simply remind such readers as may feel inclined to consider the 
matter further, that the characteristics of the lyrical movement are two. 
First, the successive links of the chain are unjointed, and become a chain 
by virtue of the accompaniment, which passes over the intervals as the 
electric power leaps the intervals in a series of conductors. Secondly, 
by each particular link, as by a conductor, the feeling is transmitted, 
but the thought essentially repeated—causing a pure lyric to seem com- 
paratively poor in the reading. 

This may be better understood, perhaps, by comparing the Ode to a 
Girl with the following little composition, in which a similar feeling is 
treated in a manner properly poetical, as contradistinguished from what 
is properly lyrical. It will be observed that every step in the movement 
of this little piece, almost every word, presents a new image or thought; 
and that the feeling, by virtue of which the whole as a whole, is not 
developed fully till the close. 

Asduxs psv & Sedava 

Kos TlAniadss, wscos ds 
Nuxrés, apa 0 spyer’ wear 
“yw Os prove xabevdu, 


The moon is set-— 
The Pleiades—the Night half gone— 
The Hour has passed away; and yet 
I lie alone! 


Here is no enumeration of symptoms, all indicating the same disor- 
der; but there isa story, though of few incidents; a progression; an 
unfolding—the sentiment by bright degrees its face discovering. We 
are with the poet in her darkened chamber; we look out with her upon 
the night-shining sea, and watch the half-moon slowly sinking below the 
line of the horizon, and the disappearing Pleiades. The night already 
wanes, and is heard a sigh that makes its lapse significant—*the hour 
is passed”—and she shares her couch with impatient and disappointed 
passions. 

But the Ode to Venus is, after all, the finest relic of Sappho. It is 
likewise by far the most difficult to translate. We have tried iambic, 
trochaic, and anapastic verse, but without being able to satisfy our- 
selves with any. We put a strophe or two into English Sapphics, but 
these did not answer ; nor do any translations that we have seen so much 
as afford us pleasure. The very best have a hard, uniform rapidity, 
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utterly unlike the alternate rush and pause—the quasi discords of Sap- 
pho’s melodized passion—still recurring, and still resolving themselves 
into music. The following, therefore, must be considered as a mere 
approximation to a genuine version, of which we think we possess the 
true idea, though ignorant how to realize it. 


THE ODE TO VENUS. 


Sitter on th’ embroidered throne! 

Deathless Venus! Child of Jove, 

That weavest wiles! thrice-worshipped one! 
I thee implore, - 

With nor the trials nor disgusts of love 
My soul to overpow’r. 


Hither come unto me now— 

Come! if ever and elsewhere, 

Hearing my supplications, thou 
Did’st them receive, 

And thy sire’s palace, at my favored prayer, 
Did’st not disdain to leave. 


Thee, the beautiful, swift sparrows, 

Harnessed to thy golden car, 

Bore along, like falling arrows, 
Their wings oft waving 

Above the shadowed earth, through middle air, 
Hither from highest Heaven. 


Soon they arrived. But, bending thou 

On me thine immortal eyes, 

Smiling, did’st ask what was it now 
in : 
That caused my pain, 

And wherefore I had called thee from the skies 
To visit me again. 


What I would especially 
Thou for my wild soul should’st do; 
And held in sweet captivity 
By what new longing, 
To re-ensnare it I endeavored ;—** Who, 
Sappho! thy love is wronging ? 


For and if he flee thy call, 

Quickly he shall follow thee; 

And though he takes not gifts, he shall 
Give them unsought; 

And even if he love not, Jove shall he, 
Although thou wish it not.” 


Come again then unto me, 

From disquiets free my heart ; 

And what my soul desires to be 
Done for it, do; 

In the love-contest, Goddess, take my part, 
And be mine ally true ! 





5 
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The flight of Venus from Heaven through the air, and the swift flying 
of the sparrows frequently waving their wings above the dark carth, are 
one of the most animated pictures. But the ode is chiefly remarkable 
for its grace of words—that charming propriety in the choice, and, (if 
we may so express it,) in the handling of language, which is the univer- 
sal method of poetry; and which, though it be a beauty the most diffi- 
cult of all to transfer from one speech into another, is yet precisely that 
most necessary to be preserved in a genuine version. 

It may be observed that Sappho possessed what has been called, very 
properly, the dramatic imagination, namely, that which reduces many 
images to one—expresses many thoughts as one, (the function this of 
imagination ; its result the definition of poetry, as distinguished from a 
poem,) by bringing these close to us, by presenting them, that is to say, 
in such a whole as can be comprehended at once as a whole, and in its 
parts. It is called so in opposition to the epic imagination, or that which 
accomplishes a like result by throwing its proper images or thoughts 
into distance; that is, by presenting them in such a whole as can be seen 
as a whole only when its parts become lost. One of the simplest and 
most direct instances of the latter is the description of a Greek phalanx, 
suppose, in the thirteenth book of the Lliad. The following is a transla- 
tion. 

Bristled the murderous battle with long spears, 

Sharp, which they held ; the eyes were blinded by 

The glave of brass, from helmets gleaming bright, 

From breastplates polished new, aid shining shields, 

Coming together onward: bold his heart 

Who, seeing this, adinired, but trembled not. 
Here we have all the glittering circumstances enumerated in the first 
four lines disappearing in the image presented by the first segment of the 
fifth, of a brilliant but indistinct mass advancing as one body. Many 
remarkable examples of the dramatic imagination are to be found in the 
writings of Simonides, who was reckoned one of the nine Lyric poets. 
The following inscription for a tomb is one of these ; we give the Greek ; 
tis but a line and most musical. 

Sapa rode Iaivdner warne imidyxs Bavivei. 
This mound o’er Spinther dead his father piled. 

We have here the force of the imagination involved in, not an image, 
but an idea; and yet, although ideas do tend to the subtile and vague, 
we have likewise the greatest distinctness, as well of the parts as of the 
whole ; the manifold associations developed are developed clearly and 
made emphatic; the idea expressed becomes poetic so far as those con- 
tained are not merged, but rendered apparent therein. We shall pre- 
sently give an epigram of Sappho’s, in which this is exemplified in a 
peculiarly interesting manner. 

It is to be understood that our poetess was what we might call the 
principal of the female academy at Lesbos, that is to say, she taught the 
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Greek maidens poetry, and perhaps philosophy, and the accomplish- 
ments of the age. An instructor of either sex was in those days an 
honored personage; and Sappho, who adored her pupils, was dearly 
loved by them in return. Indeed, she appears to have been very esti- 
mable as a woman, although she did not escape the slanders to which her 
genius and her fame naturally exposed her. We hear little indeed of 
her husband, (for she was married,) but her fondness for her child par- 
took of that enthusiasm which marked her general character. Despite 
the voice of antiquity affirming the fact, it seems very doubtful if she 
really flung herself, as is generally received, from the Leucadian cliff. 
Her love for Phaon, admitting that it existed, does not appear to have 
been otherwise than virtuous, and if it was so fatally violent as is repre- 
sented, goes a great way to disprove the charge of general laxity of con- 
duct, and in particular of unnatural immoralities. A very beautiful line 
by her famous lover Alcwus altogether favors thischaritable hypothesis :— 
lowix’, wyva, psiroyiucida Lawpir. 
Violet-wreathed, chaste, honey-sweet-smiling Sappho ! 

The first epithet, the reader will understand, is an elegant way of calling 
Sappho one of the Muses, whose brows were feigned to be wreathed with 
the violet. But let us now see with what a felicitous tenderness, cover- 
ing as with a transparent veil a mournful but serene wisdom, she writes 
an elegiac inscription for the tomb, we may suppose, of an admired and 
favorite pupil, dying prematurely in maidenhood. Timas was beautiful 
and had beautiful hair, the envy of her female companions, who, when 
she died, cut off as a memento that admired ornament. Sappho seized 
that circumstance, and merely by her exquisite manner of relating, made 
it at once significant of the whole story, and suggestive of all the pathetic 
reflections which a modern poet would most probably have expanded. 


FOR THE TOMB OF TIMAS, BY SAPPHO. 


This dust is Timas’, who dying unwed, 

Received Persephone’s sad-colored bed ; 

But from her, dead, did all her comrades fair, 

With newly sharpened steel cut off that envied hair. 
The use here made of so simple an incident will suggest to the scholar 
a trait of the Greek nation, viz., the passion for symbols and symbolical 
acts; and he will likewise deduce the critical corollary that every sym- 
bol and every symbolical act involves the dramatic imagination, and may 
be employed to produce a dramatic effect. ‘The epigram is from the 
Anthology, and is one of those intended by Meleager when he speaks 
of the Roses of Sappho in contrast with the Lilies of Anyte and Mero. 
The subject treated in this exquisite epigram is often and feelingly dwelt 
upon by the female poets. T'o die unmarried, wpo yayow, was regarded 
by the Greeks, as indeed by all the kindred nations, as a great misfor- 
tune. The daughter of Jephthah wept her virginity on the mountains ; 
and the most magnanimous of the tragic heroines, self-sacrificed to her 
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sisterly, as the Hebrew girl to her filial, loyalty, was not ashamed to re- 
gret that she must die without having known the sweet rites of es- 
pousal. The saintliness of celibacy belongs to that class of ideas, so 
available in modern poetry, which the wisest and purest pagans never 
knew—derivatives from the spirituality of Christian faith. 

We have mentioned Anyte as one of the poets whose writings we in- 
tended to compare with those of Sappho. Here is an epicedium by the 
former on an occasion similar to that of the little poem last quoted. 


ON ANTIBIA, BY ANYTE. 
L. 

Virgin Antibia I lament ; 
For whom, desiring her, did come 
A-many bridegrooms to her father’s home; 

For beauty and for prudence eminent : 
But Fate, anticipating all, 
Upon their hopes did ruinously fall. 


II. 2 


Virgin Antibia I lament; whom many 
Bridegrooms, desiring, sought her father’s house : 
For beauty and prudence famed; but of them all 
Destroying Fate the hopes o’erwhelmed beforehand. 


The second transiation is literally line for line as in the original. It 
will be observed that the whole force of the epigram is in the word 
which in the second translation is rendered beforehand, but in the first is 
better expressed by the word anticipating. It obviously involves a con- 
ceit, and is therefore an epigram in our modern sense of the word; in- 
deed exactly answers to Johnson's definition—“a short poem ending in 
a point”—or better still to the simile, “a scorpion (in this case not ve- 
nomous, but) carrying its sting in its tail.” Its simplicity has been much 
admired by critics; and the expression is simple in the extreme, but the 
thought is not—rather the reverse. Sappho’s epicedium, on the other 
hand, is really simple in the thought, while that at the same time it is 
(what Anyte’s is not) rich, pregnant, like those exuberant tresses of Ti- 
mas, unbraided, ungemmed, and (what Anyte’s again is not) splendid— 
that is, vivid—in expression, so as that newly sharpened steel shone not 
more than its naked and illuminated words. But here is something 
better : 

BY ANYTE. 


Often upon the Jamentable grave 
Of the maid untimely dying, 
Kleino, the mother, wept her child beloved ; 
By name to the shade loud erying 
Of Philanis: who, the marriage night unproved, 
Of Acheron’s river crossed the pallid wave. 


Beautiful! and most interesting, as a proof how inconsolable then was 
mother’s grief; and why? That it was hopeless, or at least cheerless, 
while such bereaved thought of that pale river and that mournful land 
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of the shades, by light and warmth unvisited, by loveless, joyless, rest- 
less wanderers flitted over—unsubstantial inhabitants of vacuity—inhe- 
ritors of disappointment—possessors of emptiness. The following is 
equally beautiful and affecting; and as the last showed the love-yearning 
of Greek mothers, so this may exemplify the loyalty, the tenderness and 
the delicacy of Greck daughters. It also is 
BY ANYTE, 
For the last time around her father dear 
Throwing her «rms, Erato said, 
In fresh tears dissolving, 
“ Not long, O father! am I with you here, 
And Deaih already is my dark-blue eye involving, 
As | depart in gloomy shade.” 

A delightful thing that occurs to the student of the Anthology is the 
development in these little poems of the more delicate traits and domes- 
tic feelings, habits, and pleasures of the Grecks, such as escape the grave 
historian, nor appear in the higher poctry. For example, the female 
fondnggs for pet animals is exquisitely displayed in some of the elegiac 
epigrams, in which the death of these favorites is lamented with a charm- 
ing grief—half play, half passion, and altogether poetical. Such is the 
following by Anyte on the death of a favorite Locrian hound: 

"QAz0 Onmore, Maipa, x, +, A. 
I. 
Tn a many-rooted thicket, 
Mair::! thou art dead at length, 
Of glad-voicing hounds the fleetest! 
Such the cureless venom’s strength, 


Which inserted in thy nimble foot 
The viper, on his neck adorned with many a spot. 


Il. 
Thou hast perished at last, O Locrian Maira! 
The swiftest of glad-voicing hounds; 
Thou hast perished alone in the copse many-rooted, 
That no more to thy baying resounds: 
Such was the force of the venom that ne’er a 
Cure would admit for the wounds 
Which thy fleet foot received from the viper neck-spotted. 

This is serious, (for a dog is a sort of friend.) the interest half human, 
the vivid painting of the spot and incident very poetical. The two fol- 
lowing are in more playful mood, but equally good in their way. They 
tell the story so well as to require no explanation, and as this is a merit, 
we won't spoil it: 

Axgids ra xar’ deovpav dndovi, x, +, A. 
To a locust—the ground-nightingale— 
And a cricket—on the oaks that doth dwell— 
Myro built a common tomb, 
When a virgin tear had shed the raaiden, 
For, with both her playthings laden, 
The stubborn Pluto went home. 
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Odxérs wu’ cig ro pos WuxiIvds BrEpiyErow, x, T, A. 


Clapping with close-pressed wings, no more, 
Awaking early, shalt thou me 
Rouse from my couch as heretofore; 
For coming on thee stealthily, ; 
While thou wert sleeping sure, some ravenous beast 
Killed thee, upon thy throat his sudden talon placed. 


We have in these partly playful inscriptions for the little tombs of 
such petty favorites sufficient evidence, perhaps, of that mild vivacity 
which is the chief peculiarity of Anyte. Yet there are instances even 
in these trifles of no trifling imaginative power. The following three, 
of which the first is an epigram proper, are particularly fine, and above 
Anyte’s usual pitch of poesy : 

"Eorabs HOE xpavem, x, T, d. 
Stand thou here, 
Homicidal Cornel-Spear ! 
Suffer thy brazei point to drip’no more 
With the pitcous gore 
Of enemies! 
Sut, resting in this marble hall, 
( Minerva’s lofty dome it is, ) 
The bravery proclaim to allf 
Of the Cretan Echratis! 


"Hyia vor maids, x, +, A. 

The purple reins upon thee, Goat! 

The children put and draw 

The rose-band round thy bearded mouth, 
And mock what late they saw— 

The contest for the equestrian prize 

At the god’s temple—nor shult thou despise 

To carry whom a trifle gratifies. 


OP ’ "ae 
TimTs xar’ o1oSarov, x, +, A. 


QUESTION. 
Wherefore, Pan! Rustic rude! 
Sitting in the solitary, 
Thickly-shaded wood, 
Dost thou play 
Upon the sweet-voiced reed 2 


ANSWER. 


That my heifers may 
On these dewy mountains feed, 
Cropping the beautiful grass-spikes hairy. 


But neither our time nor our space permits that we give all of even 
the too few relics of these poetesses, preserved in the Anthology. We 
must complete our garland: and as even from the roses of Sappho we felt 
obliged to select, much more from the Lijies of Anyte. Two more of these 
we'shall cull, for their characteristic beauty ; nor must we forget Myro, 
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the elegant Byzantine, nor the sprightly Nossis. “ A myrrh-breathing, 
well-flowered, Lris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love softened the waz,” and 
‘a sweet, unsullied crocus of Erinna” must contribute to our wreath their 
unwasted fragrance and imperishable bloom. 


UPON A ROCK, UNDER TREES, BY A COLD SPRING, INSCRIBED BY THE VIRGIN 
ANYTE. 


Stranger! thy weary limbs refresh upon this stone ! 

In the green leaves the wind to thee shall rustle sweet. 
Drink of the spring at its cold source! for well is known 
This rest to them that travel in the scorching heat. 


TO NAIS.—BY ANYTE. 


See the horned goat: how proudly 
Doth his haughty eye 

Roll above his jaws so shaggy— 
Cans’t thou tell me why ? 


Proud he is that on the mountains 
His thick-curled neck, 

In her rosy hand, sweet Nais 
W ould so often take. 


ON CERTAIN IMAGES CONSECRATED TO THE NYMPHS OF WOOD AND 
STREAM.—INSCRIBED BY MIRO OF BYZANTIUM. 


Nymphs of the forest! virgins of the river ! 
Immortal maids, whotread with rosy feet 
The deep recesses of the wood for ever ! 
Grace and protection unto Cleon mete ; 
Him who set up to you, O goddesses, 


Beneath the pines, these beautcous images. 


INSCRIPTION FOR CERTAIN ARMS, HUNG IN THE TEMPLE BY THE LOCRIANS.— 


NOSSIS. 


Those Brettian men, their armor dight 
On shoulders right unfortunate, 
Slain by Locrians swift in fight; 
W hose courage these now celebrate ; 
And in the temples of the god suspended, 
Miss not the clumsy thieves whom they of late defended. 


FOR THE TOMB OF BAUCIS,—BY ERINNA. 


Ye! monumental Pillars! you, my birds! 
Thou! mournful Urn, that holds my slender dust! 
To them that come unto my tomb, these words 
Address, and greet them—citizen or Guest. 
And that the grave hath me, a bride, declare ; 
And that my father calls me Baucis; that I came 
Of Tenia (this they know ;) and that my fair 
Comrade, Erinna, on this tom) inscribed the same. 


' 
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Erinna was the cotemporary and pupil of Sappho, and in respect of 
genius yielded only to her mistress. A concise energy of expression 
marks her style; and the vigorously dramatic imagination displayed in 
the few specimens that remain to us, shows what reason we have to re- 
gret her lost writings. The epitaph, translated as above, may be partly 
deprived of its force for English readers by the allusions to Greek cus- 
toms, and w¢ have therefore ventured to give an imitation (of her style 
more particularly, but indeed of the Greek elegiac epigrams in gen- 
eral) as follows presently; substituting modern allusions, but endeavor- 
ing to preserve the antique spirit, and so far as possible, the antique form. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE MONUMENT OF TWO PERSONS ASSOCIATED IN MANY 
AFFECTING PARTICULARS, 


In the same year that first our Myrrha saw 

The light, emerged from those maternal glooms— 
Her earliest breath did sweet Erato draw ; 

Sisters almost, for sprung from kindred wombs. 


Like care, like growth, like tasks, like charms they shared; 
They lived to womanhood, nor died unwed 

But ah! what fate was for these friends prepared ? 
Successive brides! they shared the self-same bed ! 


Both, ere the mother could supplant the bride, 
To one grave from the same sad arms were borne: 
Yet be we cheered—in the same faith they died, 
And here both wait the resurrection morn. 


Finally, we heartily commend to those who have even “ small Greek,” 


the study of these exquisite poems in the original, as the best way any 
of us can have of counteracting for ourselves the enervating tendencies 
of the sort of literature that appears to prevail just at present. It is for- 
tunate, indeed, for the world, that treasures which some minds wi// not 
neglect are walled off by that difficulty of a dead language ;—to those 
who surmount it, but the condition of labor, without which is no true 
manliness—without a delight in which the love of literature is but a 
sickly appetite. We’ must close this too long article; having omitted 
many things, and in particular a vindication, on moral and philosophic 
grounds, of the Sapphic poems, as being a necessitated expression of 
genuine and human passion; a necessary step in the imaginative pro- 
gress of the soul to the ultimate mystery of Love, wherein the dissatis- 
fied and unsatisfiable appetites, at first exciting, then blending with, shall 
at last be consumed by the spiritual affections, so accomplishing the des- 


tiny of the heart—so attaining its final repose. 
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FRANCESCO FRANCIA BEFORE THE ST, CECELIA 
OF RAPHAEL.* 


“ Aber wie soll ich der heutigen Welt die Empfindungen schildern, 
die der ausserordentliche Mann sein inneres Zerreissen fihlte. Es war 
ihm, wie einem sein miszte, der seinen Zeit Kindheit an von ihm 
entfernten Bruder umarmen wollte, und statt dessen einen Engel des 
Lichts vor seinen Augen erblickte. Sein Inneres war durchbont; es 
war ihm, als sanke er in voller Ueberzengung seines Herzens vor 
einem héhern Wesen un die Kniee.” 

“ Alle die unendlich mannie¢ faltiven Bildungen, die sich in seinem 
mahlerischen Sinn beweet fahlten, und in Farben und Linien auf Lein- 
wand zur Wirklichkeit ibergegangen waren, fuhren jetzt mit verzerrten 
Ziigen durch seine Secle, und waren die Plagegecister, die ihn in seiner 
Fieberhitze angstigten. Ehe seine Schiler es sich versahen, fanden sie 
ihn todt in Bette liegen.”— Wackenroder. 


The warm light of the clear Italian sun 
Streamed richly through the painter’s shadowed room, 
With the soft glow of its ethereal gold 
Lighting the mellow twilight, In the flood 
Of its soft, yellow radiance, brightly rose, 

Like an unearthly vision, on the sight, 

That dream of beauty which the painter’s hand 
Had traced upon the canvass. In the glow 

Of dazzling splendor had the pencil of 

The great magician warmed it into life— 

A fairy vision,—and the softened light 

Around the coloring of its features played, 

As in the unreal radiance of a dream— 

A halo of dim glory! 


* The story upon which this sketch is founded is as follows :] Francesco Francia, 
a painter of Bologna, whose pictures were celebrated throughout Italy, and who 
had cherished in his bosom the hope of imperishable fame, received from Raphael a 
St. Cecelia which had been painted by that artist for the Church of St. John in Bo- 
logna, accompanied by the request that he would have it properly erected in its place, 
and if he perceived any faults in the ecmposition, as a friend, to correctthem. The 
picture having been received in his absence, his pupils had placed it in the most ad- 
vantageous light in his room; and when he entered and gazed upon that “ Angel 
of Light,” (never having seen a picture of Raphael’s before,) he was so struck with 
his own insignificance that he received a shock from which he never recovered. His 
pupils shortly after found him lying dead in his bed. 
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In the gloom 
Of the apartment stood fair groups of young 
And beauteous scholars, gazing silently 
Upon that bright creation; and the eye, 
Bright with the sunlight of the enraptured soul— 
The rich cheek, glowing with the deepening rose, 
Just from the heart up-gushing—and the thin, 
Expanded nostril, and the outstretched hand, 
Silently pointing to the picture, told 
The deep enchantment of those beings who 
Had early thrown, as worthless, far away, 
Life’s duller pleasures, and had cherished all 
The deathless visions of their youthful dreams, 
And gathered to the chambers of their souls, 
As to a rich and glorious treasure-house, 
All forms of beauty, and had stored them there— 
Feasting on loveliness. 


Before them stood, 
Baring, in the dim light, his silvered brow, 
The master. Silently he stood and long, 
As if a phantom of the glorious past 
Had risen radiantly before his eyes— 
As if the portals of eternal light 
Had opened to his vision, and he seemed 
To hear a siren singiny, as he stood 
Entranced and spectre-smitten. All his hopes 
Of immortality were suddenly 
Dashed from before him, as a fairy dream 
Vanishes in the morning light, or as 
The low and dying music which we hear 
In the dim midnight slowly fades away, 
While yet we long for its faint melody, 
So undefined, unsated; and he sunk 
Suddenly from his soaring height, as falls 
An eagle, quick down-stricken from its flight 
Up to the noonday heaven. In his soul 
There was a tumult, as when from the heart 
Ebbs hurriedly the life-blood, and bright forms 
F litted in their ethereal beauty there, 
Around about him, with their rainbow hues,— 
Dim, ghastly spectres of the smiling ones 
Which in his own ideal world so long 
Had dwelt ’mid its effulgence. Long he gazed 
Upon that blaze of beauty, and then turned 
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Him slowly from its sunny light away, 
Heart-broken—wrecked in spirit! On his couch 
They found him wrapped in Death’s deep slumber. 


Oh! 
How strangely fashioned is the human heart, 
With its deep mysteries! It beareth up 
Under the burden of pale want, and still 
Urges us on to mighty deeds, that may 
Win us a deathless name—to toil alone, 
At midnight, by the dim lamp’s glimmering light— 
To waste the spring-time of our early years 
In ceaseless strivings—all to win a name, 
Which, when ’tis won, is—what ?—a hollow tone— 
The requiem of our deathless dreams and all 
Our glorious aspirations—a low sound 
Which warns us that our days were spent in vain! 
Crushing the sweet and early blossoms which, 
Unnurtured, in the glad heart would up-spring, 
With all their pure, fresh fragrance, and to cast 
The holiest affections from our souls 
To clasp the vague form of a hollow dream! 
RapHak.. 
November, 1&39. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Tue following paper, drawn up by Mr. Garland, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, will be found worthy of attention, from the clear 
view which it presents of the Common Law of Parliament, as appli- 
eable to the organization of the House of Representatives. This is 
the same document of which so many erroneous ideas are afloat, in 
consequence of the severe denunciation which the Whigs at the com- 
mencement of the present Congress bestowed upon it in advance, in 
order to prevent its being read. Instead of the “ partisan diatribe con- 
cocted by a presumptuous subordinate,”* which it was described to 





*“ Presumpltuous subordinate.” This language, applied by a member of Con- 
gress to the Clerk of the House, is something more than mere calling of names. 
The public sense will reprove in it not alone the indecency of the expressions—for 
that soils only him who uses it—but the higher offence in this country of attempting 
to stigmatize a man’s occupation, and the necessary implication of the words that 
there are some positions and employments which, for the time being, render one 
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be by those who neither knew nor would know any thing of it, it 
will be found to be a judicial and historical investigation of a question 
possessing the highest national interest, and executed in a manner to 
which no one of those who so clamorously denounced it can take 
exception. 

We preserve it with pleasure in the Democratic Review, not merely 
for the enduring interest of its subject, but because of its bearing upon 
the New Jersey question, which has so strongly engrossed the public 
attention, and with the merits of which our readers are already fully 
acquainted. Fortunately, as one fruit of its painful experience in this 
matter, the country now is able to judge exactly how far the course here 
proposed to be pursued was right—how far it would have been best as an 
alternative, and how justly it will compare with the method proposed, 
and tried by the Whigs, in the great essentials of moderation, propriety, 
justice, and efficiency. 





Congress having adopted no general law to ascertain the title of those 
who claim a seat in the House of Representatives, nor any rule to or- 
ganize the House itself in the meaning of the Constitution, the following 
investigation is undertaken, with a view of eliciting from former prece- 
dents in past usage, those general principles of parliamentary law which 
should be received and acknowledged until modified by positive enact- 
ment. 

The Commons House of Parliament in Great Britain, from time im- 
memorial, has been organized after the strictest mode of legal processes. 
Whenever a Parliament was to be called, the King gave warrant to the 
Lord Chancellor to summon the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and to 
issue writs of election for the several counties, cities, and boroughs, 
directed to the sheriffs of the same. By virtue of this authority, the 
sheriffs sent their precepts to the election officers, commanding them to 
hold elections in those places entitled to representation in Parliament. 
Returns of the elections in the form of indenture were sent to the sheriff, 
and by him attached to the original writ and forwarded to the Crown 
office, whence they originated, and were there filed. 

From these, in one authentic book, the names of all the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses were certified to the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, on the day the writs were returnable, (being the day for the 
meeting of Parliament.) The Lord Steward of the King’s household, 
in an ante-room, attended by the Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the 
Commons, with the rolls of such names of the Commons as were 
returned, commanded the rolls to be called, and those who answered to 





man above another, and better than another. There is in this light something in 
the use of such contemptuous expressions, that strongly tends to show how far 
some people might forget themselves, morally and politically, did not the perpetual 
check of public opinion at @1cc apply the corrective by making them ridiculous. 
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their names received the oaths required by law. This ceremony com- 
pleted, the members took their seats in the House, and waited a sum- 
mons from the King to come into his presence. After hearing the King’s 
speech, leave was then granted them to assemble in their usual place of 
meeting, and to make a choice of one from among themselves to be their 
“mouth and Speaker.” The nomination was generally made by one of 
the King’s officers, and agreed to without a division; if, however, others 
were named, the House proceeded to the question, and directed the 
Clerk “ sitting at the Board, (as the order is before the Speaker be 
chosen,) to make the question.” 

From this mode of procedure, two important conclusions are to be 
drawn: first, that the Commons were regularly organized and constituted 
a House, capable of propounding and deciding questions before the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. When the roll had been called, members had an- 
swered to their names, taken the oaths prescribed by law, and seated 
themselves in their wsual place of meeting, there was then a House of 
Commons. The appointment of one to be their mouth-piece was import- 
ant for their own convenience, but not necessary to constitute a House. 
There were Parliaments before Speakers is an ancient and significant 
phrase. Indeed, we are told by historians that at first there were no 
Speakers; but some person was selected as “ Spokesman,” for each par- 
ticular occasion; that then the same individual was nominated for the 
entire session—gui avait les paroles par les Communes ; and notuntil the 
time of Richard IL was he styled parlour pur les Communes, or Speaker 
ofthe Commons. A memorable case occurred in the time of James II. 
in 1678, when the Commons were without a Speaker for an entire week, 
and at last prorogued without having made an election. They at first 
had selected Sir Francis Seymour, and presented him to the King for 
confirmation, supposing the ancicat usage in that respect to be a mere 
ceremony ; but the King, wishing to test the strength of his prerogative, 
refused to sanction the nomination. They then returned to their own 
House without any one at their head, Sir Francis not making his ap- 
pearance. This occurrence was on Friday, and until the next Thursday, 
the House were engaged in long and warm discussions on various sub- 
jects, adjourning at the same time from day to day. Propositions were 
made to appoint a chairman, and rejected. Committees were appointed 
to hold conferences with the King; others with the House of Lords; 
others again to search the records for precedents to guide their proceed- 
ings ; and after a week thus spent in fruitless efforts, they were disbanded, 
without coming to a conclusion among themselves, or an agreement with 
the King. This case is to be found in Grey’s Debates, vol. 6, page 404. 

The old Colonial Assemblies, having the British Parliament as a model, 
were organized in the same way ; and our State Legislatures also, varying 
only in a few unimportant particulars. Whenever, at the time appointed, 
members presented themselves at the seat of government, assembled in 
heir usual place of meeting, took the oaths prescribed by law, and ascer- 
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tained a guorum to be present by the calling of a roll—there was then 
duly constituted a House, competent to entertain and decide all propositions 
touching the privilege of members, the claim to contested seats, and what- 
ever else might appertain to their more complete organization. There 
are doubtless many gentlemen here preseat who remember cases similar 
to the one referred to in the British Parliament, where their own Legisla- 
tures were engaged for days in discussing and deciding questions before 
the election of Speaker, that office being regarded, as it undoubtedly is, 
a mere instrument, a labor-saving machine to themselves. 

The second conclusion to be drawn from an observation of the mode 
of organizing Parliament, is the extreme liability to fraud, and the im- 
position of spurious members. None but those whose names are recorded 
on some return, filed in the Crown office, are permitted to take their 
seats, It is obvious, therefore, that two officers alone, or either one—the 
Sheriff of the county, who makes the return, and the Clerk of the Crown 
who files it-—have it in their power to make such returns as they please. 
Perceiving the great advantage he possessed, the King, at an early period, 
attempted to interfere and dictate who should be returned to the Com- 
mons. In 1603 Sir Francis Goodwyn was elected from the county of 
Berkshire, returns were made in due form, and sent to the Crown office ; 
the King pronounced him ineligible, and ordered the Chancellor to issue 
a new writ, which was done. Sir John Fortesque, one of the King’s 
Council, was elected, the returns filed, and his name placed on the rolls 
of Parliament. 

The sturdy and free-hearted yeomanry of those old days promptly re- 
sisted this procedure, and in process of time succeeded in wresting from 
the King his assumed prerogative of interfering with the returns of mem- 
bers filed in his office of chancery. Driven from this strong-hold, he 
resorted to the next, which proved to be the most vulnerable point. By 
means of secret agents and emissaries, he completely effected his object, 
in bribing and suborning the sheriffs and their assistants. The books of 
law, and the reports of parliamentary decisions, are absolutely filled with 
cases of defective and partial returns, double returns, and false returns, 
knowingly and fraudulently made by those who had taken an oath to 
act justly and impartially, but who could not resist the rewards or the 
threats of a monarch and his nobility. So thoroughly corrupt had Par- 
liament become, in consequence of the frauds practised on the returns of 
its members, that a rule was adopted in process of time by which those 
returns were very little regarded. Perceiving that a rigid adherence to 
legal processes and technicalities had not only broken down the charac- 
ter and integrity of the Commons, but was fast becoming the means of 
undermining the liberties of the people, they soon learned to draw a just 
and obvious distinction between a civil and. political process—holding 
that a strict interpretation of the one might screen the community from 
the grinding exaction of creditors, while a strict adherence to the other 
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was only the means of corrupting public officers, and of practising a 
fraud on the rights of the people. 

So early as 1707, an order was adopted by the Commons, “ That all 
petitions, at any new Parliament, relating to elections and returns, be 
delivered to the Clerk of the House, and be laid by him on the table be- 
fore the Speaker was chosen.” And it was subsequently ordered that 
those cases should be considered before proceeding to any other business. 
In the meantime, those claiming the disputed seats were not allowed to 
participate in the proceedings ; indeed, were prohibited by severe penalties. 

Thus we see that, even in England, where the rights of the people are 
not regarded of paramount importance, the House of Commons, in self- 
defence, to protect itself from corruption and the intrusion of spurious 
members, was compelled to disregard the technicalities of law, to look 
beyond the mere formalities of a return which was no longer prima facia 
evidence of membership, but an instrument of fraud, to pass by all those 
intermediate stages so readily and constantly perverted, and look at the 
actual state of the case—the elections as they really took place among 
those who had “the right of election.” 

In some of the States of this Union, a similar course is pursued, 
though their laws, if strictly interpreted and rigidly adhered to, would 
place it in the power of the Executive to organize a Legislature in the 
first instance after its own will, and thereby contravene the wishes of 
the people, and perpetuate the power in its own hands. 

In Virginia, for example, a strict interpretation of the law would 
place the organization of the Legislature, in the first instance, in the 
hands of the Executive Council. But they have never interpreted the 
law as conferring any other power on them than merely to administer the 
prescribed oaths) They never examined the certificates of members, or 
took cognizance of their title in any way. 

A high executive officer in Pennsylvania, the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, acting under laws not more rigid than those of England, or 
the State above alluded to, but feeling it his duty to follow the minutest 
technicality in regard to returns, rejecting all those of a conflicting 
nature, and presenting to the Legislature those only he deemed official, 
was well nigh involving that ancient and patriotic Commonwealth in 
revolution and civil war. 

Had the Secretary of State presented both returns from the county of 
Philadelphia, and explained the circumstances so far as they had come 
to his knowledge, he would have relieved himself from a very delicate 
position, thrown the responsibility of deciding the case where it properly 
belonged—on the House of Representatives and the Senate—and, in all 
probability, would have prevented those distressing scenes which followed 
the course he actually pursued. And much of the testimony given before 
a committee of the Legislature appointed to examine into the causes of 
the difficulties at Harrisburg, and many other recent events, all prove, 
that had he pursued the course above indicated, no difficulties would 
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have arisen, and general satisfaction would have been given to the wise 


and candid of all parties. 
Congress, however, both in regard to the return of its members and its 


mode of organization, is governed by no statute or prescribed rule of any 
kind. Originating, as it did, under circumstances altogether different 
from those of the Commons House of Parliament, it must necessarily, for 
its own guidance, have given birth to a set of principles entirely at vari- 
ance from those of a Legislature which sprung, in the first instance, from 
the will of a monarch, and was only enabled, after many generations of 
contest between their own privileges and the prerogatives of the Crown, 
to establish something like the independence and stability of a representa- 
tive body. 

Congress, as it is well known, took its origin in the conventions or 
assemblies of deputies sent by the Colonies to consult for their defence 
and mutual welfare in a time of common danger. The first that met in 
Philadelphia in 1774 was composed of men possessing every variety of 
credentials. Some were deputed by the Colonial Legislatures; others, 
by popular assemblies; and others again by mere committees of safety. 

Assembling, however, at the imminent hazard of their fortunes and 
their lives, the simple presence of any man was a sufficient guaranty of 
his honesty and zeal. Coming together for the first time, personally as 
strangers to each other, but well known as the bold defenders of a com- 
mon cause, they forthwith, making no question of each other’s authority, 
proceeded to elect a President to preside over their deliberations, and a 
Secretary to record their proceedings. After they had formed themselves 
into a deliberative body, they then caused the credentials of those present 
to be read and approved. The Congress which assembled in May, 
1775, was organized in the same way, not calling for the credentials of 
members until the House had been formed. After the articles of con- 
federation had been adopted, the mode of organizing Congress was varied. 
The credentials were first produced and passed upon before they pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. In the second Congress, which met 
under the articles of confederation, the delegates produced their creden- 
tials in the first instance, which were read and referred to a committee, 
“to report thereon as soon as may be.” ‘The committee reported the 
next day, and all being approved, they then proceeded to the election of 
president and secretary. This preliminary examination by a committee 
was never practised before or after the Congress which met in 1784. In 
1785, they handed in their credentials, which were read without being 
referred, and then proceeded to their elections. At the next Congress, in 
1786, the credentials were referred to a committee after the election of 
officers, but were not reported on until a late period. 

The journals, after the first Congress which met under our present 
constitution, run in these words: “ The following members of the House 
of Representatives appeared, produced their credentials, and took their 
seats.” And such for a time was the tenor of every journal. Thus 
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it appears,-that from the first time we had any organized system for 
the government of the States, some kind of credential or evidence of 
membership was expected and required before any one could participate 
in the deliberations of Congress; but the nature of those credentials, and 
the mode of determining their validity, have always been various, and, 
to this day, are not directed by any general law. The constitution has 
conferred on Congress the power of adopting a system of general regu- 
lations in regard to the elections and the returns; but this provision 
justly excited the jealousy of those who were friendly to the indepen- 
dence of the States. It was warmly resisted by many of the State 
conventions assembled to adopt the constitution, and the point was only 
yielded on the promise that the Constitution should be amended in that 
particular, so soon as it had been adopted. Accordingly, at a very early 
period in the first Congress, Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, moved the 
following amendment :—“ Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere 
in the times, places, or manner of holding elections of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, except when any State shall refuse or neglect, or be unable, 
by invasion or rebellion, to make such elections.” It was urged in favor 
of this amendment, that the clause of the Constitution conferring on 
Congress the power to regulate elections was obnoxious to almost every 
State—that it put it in the power of that body to establish a government 
of an arbitrary kind ; if the United States are desirous of controlling 
the people, they can do it by virtue of the powers given them in the 
fourth section of the first article; and whenever they choose to exercise 
those powers, then farewell to the rights of the people, even to elect their 
own Representatives. When did a confederated government have the 
power of determining on the mode of their own election? In the order 
of things, that power should rest with the States respectively, because 
they can vary their regulations to accommodate the people in a more 
convenient manner than can be done in any general law whatever. 
Such were the arguments advanced in defence of the amendment; but 
it was lost by a majority of five votes. So obnoxious, however, is any 
general law of elections, that though many arguments of convenience 
and expediency might be urged in its favor, none has ever been adopted; 
repeated attempts have been made, but always signally failed; and we 
may venture to say that none ever will be adopted, so long as the great 
and important doctrine of State Rights is regarded. 

In the meantime, the mode of procedure in regard to the organization 
of the House, and the admission of members, seems to have varied at 
different times, and never to have been controlled by any general parlia- 
mentary principle. Of late years, those evidences of membership called 
credentials are forwarded by very few of the States, and are rarely ever 
presented by members; so that the phrase found in the older journals, 
“ presented their credentials,” has not been inserted for the last twenty 
years, because it expressed an untruth—none ever being presented. It 
has now become a matter of vital importance to elicit from past experience 
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and former precedents some general principle governing all cases, and 
admitted as a sufficient rule, by which the title of membership in the first 
instance shall be determined, and the House provisionally organized; and 
for this purpose, bearing in mind that this provisional organization is a 
mere incipient stage towards a more perfect legislative body, and always 
subject to the control of a majority, there can be no better rule than that 
which has been invariably practised by Congress. The rolls of the 
House of Representatives have always been made up of those names 
who, from common notoriety and the general consent of all parties, were 
acknowledged to be members of Congress. Common fame and news- 
paper report may appear to be a slender reliance for so important a 
matter, but when further examined will prove of the highest and most 
trustworthy authority. 

The Press has become a fourth estate in the government of civilized 
society. All matters appertaining to elections, returns, and public cha- 
racters, are by it thoroughly sifted and made known to the whole country. 
Our country, too, ever has been, and ever will be divided into two con- 
tending parties; and a wakeful jealousy will ever keep them observant 
of each other’s conduct; so that by means of these opposing elements, 
with the aid of the press, the truth and the whole truth in regard to any 
political matter may be as well known to those who live in the remotest 
parts of the Union, as to those who were eye-witnesses of the transaction. 

Our elections are not held in obscure boroughs, and by a few electors, 
as in England. Fifty thousand people are directly interested in the result 
of each election. An active and warm canvass commences betiveen the 
contending parties for many days before the voting is commenced ; the 
candidates in many States go from house to house, from village to vil- 
lage, discussing important questions and setting forth their respective 
claims. In other States the same publicity is given to their proceedings 
through the press. When the election comes on, hundreds in open day 
press to the polls to give their votes; the progress of the election is 
watched from the beginning by suspicious, vigilant, and anxious partisans 
of the respective candidates. 

The result, when announced, is known through the entire district— 
spread on the wings of the wind through the State—and soon becomes 
the subject of speculation and of interest to the intelligent portion of 
fifteen millions of people. It is obvious, therefore, that by this process 
it is utterly impossible for any fraud or deception to be practised without 
immediate detection. The precise state of the poll, the number of votes 
given, the exact majority, and all questions and disputes growing out of 
the elections, become the most prominent part of the history of the day; 
and no private papers, (as all credentials are,) however well authenti- 
cated, can enable the proper officer to make up a more complete and 
satisfactory roll of members, than he can from the current history of the 
times. He is made as well satisfied as he can be of any human events, 
by common notoriety and the consent of all parties, that certain men 
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or, more properly, (as the individual may be unknown,) certain names, 
are elected as members of Congress; and the next most important point 
is to identify the name with the individual actually elected. 

The mode pursued by Congress in this respect, also, is a plain and 
simple one. When the day appointed by the Constitution and the laws 
for the meeting of Congress has arrived, and those who are members, 
or claim to be members, present themselves in their uswal place of meet- 
ing ; and when, at the appointed or usual hour, the officer to whom has 
been entrusted, by long and undisputed usage, the duty of making a roll 
of members on the principles above indicated, presents himself, an- 
nounces that he is about to call the names of those who are members of 
the House of Representatives—when he actually calls a name, and one 
rises from his seat, or audibly answers to that name, there can be no 
question in the mind of any one that he is the individual actually elected 
and entitled to his seat. 

Under color of a piece of paper, or parchment, which he can pro- 
cure by fraud or bribery, and under protection of the secret ballot-box, 
one might have the hardihood to present himself, go through the forms 
of initiation, and aid in doing infinite mischief, in subverting the Consti- 
tution itself, before he could be detected, and then, by aid of his own 
voice, might save himself from ejection and punishment. But here* no 
one can conceive the possibility of such a thing. It is not in the human 
heart to strain itself up to the practice of a fraud surrounded by such exist- 
ing circumstances. Silence and secrecy are essential to the perpetration 
of crime. But here are assembled in open day the Representatives of 
six-and-twenty States, and a vast concourse of people from all parts of the 
Union, anxiously watching the minutest procedure. Can it be possible 
that one would rise in such a presence and answer to a name that is not 
his, and claim a seat to which he hasno title? It is not in man to act 
so base a part. When, therefore, the roll has been called through, and 
a sufficient number have answered to their names to constitute a quorum, 
there is then a House of Representatives, as contemplated by the Con- 
stitution ; for it says each House shall elect its own officers. As there 
are Parliaments, so there must be a House of Representatives, before the 
election of Speaker. And there is no other way in which a House can 
be constituted than the one just described. When that process has been 
completed, there is then a House of Representatives, competent to enter- 
tain and decide all questions touching the privilege of members, the 
claims to contested seats, and all matters appertaining to their more com- 
plete organization. They cannot enter on the ordinary business of le- 
gislation, as prescribed and limited by the Constitution, because they 
have not taken the oath to support the Constitution, which by some in- 
advertence is required to be administered, not by a judicial officer, but 
by the Speaker himself, after his election. 


la ch ce mnenntndnsesntcne 
* This paper was intended by the Clerk to have been read from his desk to the 
members of Congress elect. 
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While thus engaged in the adjustment of preliminary questions, the 
House must be governed by the common law of Parliament, without 
which no deliberative body can exist. It is true they are not bound by 
the rules of a preceding Congress; but those rules, like statutes, do not 
create or destroy, but only limit and define, a general principle: take 
away the limitations, and the principle exists in its original force. 

When thus constituted and organized into a House of Representatives, 
it is then the duty of the proper officer to lay before them all contested 
cases, and the evidence in his possession, that they may proceed accord- 
ing to the Constitution to decide on the elections, returns and qualifica- 
tions of those contesting. After the most laborious investigation into all 
the precedents,* from the earliest times, both in our own country and in 
England, I have come to the conclusion that this is the only safe and 
proper course to be taken. It is indeed the course indicated by Congress 
as the proper one, in the famous Moore and Letcher case, when both 
gentlemen voluntarily retired in the first stage of the organization, and 
this act of theirs was afterwards approved and confirmed by a vote of 
the House. 

Though long usage and the necessity of the case have imposed on the 
Clerk of the House the duty of making a roll of members to be called 
at the opening of Congress, yet he has no authority whatever to inter- 
pose in doubtful cases, or throw any obstacle in the way of an imme- 
diate adjustment by the House. Where there are no difficulties, his 
course is plain; but in all matters of doubt, he is bound to present the 
evidence in his possession, and throw the responsibility of deciding, 
where it has been placed by the Constitution, on the representatives of the 
people. No party can take exceptions, no individual can be aggrieved, 
by this course. It will be as much in the power of the House to act 
on them when called at the end of the roll as if they had been called in 
the regular routine, according to past usage. And by the mode here 
proposed, one great advantage will be gained in having a House organ- 
ized and competent to entertain and decide all questions touching the 
privilege of members, before any contested case shall come before them 
for consideration. 

Believing that Congress, originating in peculiar circumstances, and 
being a government of confederated States, must necessarily be controlled 
by laws different from those of the House of Commons, or the State Le- 
gislatures exercising jurisdiction over a consolidated mass; believing that 
the present mode of testing and recognizing members is more efficacious 
than any positive enactment can be made; that it is more open, impartial, 
and consistent with our federative system, and that it is less liable to be 
perverted under color of law and strict technicalities into an instrument 
of fraud; believing that when a roll made up of the names of those 
who by common notoriety and the general consent of all parties are 
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* Many of these are appended to the original document in the form of an Ap- 
pendix. 
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recognized as members of Congress, has been called through, and a suf- 
ficient number have auswered to their names to constitute a quorum, 
then there is a House of Representatives, as understood by the Constitu- 
tion, controlled by the common law of Parliament, and competent to de- 
cide all questions touching the privilege of members; and believing that 
then, and not before, all contested cases, with the accompanying testi- 
mony, should be laid before them for consideration —I feel it a solemn 
duty incumbent on me to proceed in this mode to organize the House, so 
far as necessity and unbroken usage from time immemorial have thrown 
that task on the Clerk of a preceding Congress. 


THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In several respects the fiscal system of the United States will not suffer, 
in so far as regards its theory, by a comparison with that of any other 
country. 

No money can be taken from the people but in consequence of an act 
of Congress. 

No money can be drawn from the Treasury but in pursuance of an 
appropriation made by law. 

Even after money is thus appropriated, not a dollar of it can be got 
from the Treasury but on a warrant signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, countersigned by a Comptroller, and recorded by the Register. 

All accounts, except those of the Post Office, are twice audited; first 
by the Auditor of the Department, to which they properly belong, and 
next by the First or Second Comptroller. 

Such is the theory of the system; but, unfortunately, it is little more 
than mere theory. The United States have neither treasure, nor trea- 
surer, nor treasury. The whole superstructure is without any substan- 
tial basis. There is a Treasury Department, but that is a mere bureau 
or secrétariat. As well might men call the Navy Department, without 
ships, dockyards, or seamen, a navy, as to call the Department of the 
Treasury a treasury. There is an officer called the Treasurer of the 
United States; but he is falsely so called. He is a mere clerk. 

Neither have the United States any treasure. A mass of debts due 
to Government by banks and individuals, and which may or may not 
be paid, cannot, with any propriety, be called a treasure. 

This state of things was never contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, or by the framers of the law of 1789, for organizing the 
Treasury Department. They evidently had im view a substantive trea- 
sury, substantial treasure, and a real treasurer. The Constitution 
declares, that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
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consequence of appropriations made by law.” The act of 1789 declares, 
“that it shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive and keep the moneys 
of the United States.” And the primary act for raising a revenue 
declares that dues to Government shall be paid in “ gold and silver coin 
only.” Considering the strictness of these provisions, that must be 
regarded as a very ingenious interpretation of law and constitution 
by which the treasury of the United States was made to be “all along 
shore and all over the prairies,” or wherever there was money to the 
credit of the treasurer. Equally ingenious was that construction of 
Alexander Hamilton’s, by which he made the injunction that all dues 
should be paid “in gold and silver coin only,” a simple prohibition to 
receive notes issued by the State governments! Only thirty days after 
the act was passed he issued a treasury order authorizing the collectors 
to receive bank notes not having more than thirty days to run! If 
justice had been done, he would have been impeached for this bold and 
palpable violation of as plain a legal provision as ever was penned. 

But though the United States have neither treasure, nor treasurer, nor 
treasury, all the forms of law have been kept up from the beginning, 
just as if they possessed all three. There was a reason for this. If 
they had been dropped the people would have become alarmed. But 
by preserving the form the loss of the substance could be concealed. 
Hence the utmost scrupulosity as to forms was observed by Hamikon, 
and the example set by him has, from necessity, been imitated by his 
successors in office, though it sometimes leads to ludicrous results. For 
example, the organic law of 1789 declares that no money shall be paid 
into the Treasury, or out of the Treasury, but in consequence of war- 
rants, The treasurer gives bond to a large amount for the faithful 
performance of his duties, and is, in theory, accountable for all moneys 
to his credit in the hands of collecting officers. To what does this lead? 
When information is received at the Treasury Department of money 
being in the hands of collecting officers, warrants are issued for paying 
it out as the public service may require. Then, after legal evidence 
has been received at the Treasury Department that the money has been 
paid away, warrants are issued for bringing it into the Treasury! 
Thus, under this precious system of fictions, money is paid oud of the 
Treasury before it is paid in. 

The like practice was adhered to when the United States bank was 
a public depository, and also when the State banks were used for this 
purpose: with this difference, that, at the end of each quarter, warrants 
were issued to bring into the Treasury the moncy deposited in the banks 
during the quarter. The same rule is observed with regard to some of 
the banks which serve at present as fiscal agents. 

It is said by those who ought to know, that these warrants for bring- 
ing money into the Treasury, after it has actually been paid owé of the 
Treasury, are necessary, and that they are the best, if not the only, 
vouchers the auditors can have, in the final settlement of accounts. We 
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will not dispute with professors of the much mystified, ‘rather than 
mysterious, art of book-keeping. Our own studies have lain in a differ- 
ent line. But we know it to be one of the first principles of book- 
keeping that the entries should be faithful records of the transactions of 
each day. And we know that this principle is violated in the records 
ofthe Treasury Department. Warrants are duly drawn on A, B, C, 
and D, in Arkansas, Michigan, or Louisiana, directing them to pay 
certain sums into the Treasury. A man of plain sense would suppose 
they were to be forwarded to the persons to whom they were addressed. 
How great would be his surprise on being informed that they would 
never leave the Department. How much greater would be his surprise 
on being informed that the very sums which these men were directed 
to pay into the Treasury, they had actually paid away on public 
account, it might be, a month or two previous. 

For this, the present officers of the department are not to be censured, 
nor any of their predecessors, except one. On Alexander Hamilton 
rests the whole blame. With him originated this system of fictions, 
and he so fastened it on us, by means of his banking and funding system, 
that even now it seems difficult to cast it off.* Having substituted a 
fictitious treasure, a fictitious treasurer, and a fictitious treasury, for the 
real treasure, the real treasurer, and the real treasury intended by the 
Constitution and the organic law of 1789, a fictitious mode of keeping 
accounts was a necessary consequence. If no other reform can be 
effected, let there be at least a reform in the use of words. Instead of 
calling such warrants “ warrants for bringing money into the treasury,” 
call them warrants for bringing accounts into the liquidation books of 
the Treasury Department, and let their form be altered so as to corres- 
pond with facts. It is worse than folly to speak of bringing money into 
the Treasury when there is no Treasury. 





* The following passages in a private letter from Thomas Jefferson to Albert 
Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, under date of April Ist, 1802, show that 
Mr. Jefferson was fully aware of the nature of the system : 

“T think it an object of great importance to be kept in view, and to be undertaken 
at a fit season, to simplify our system of finance and bring it within the compre- 
hension of every member of Congress. Hamilton set out on a different plan. In 
order that he might have the entire government of his machine, he determined so to 
complicate it as that neither the President nor Congress should be able to under- 
stand it or to control him. He succeeded in doing this, not only beyond their 
reach, but so that he at length could not understand it himself.” . . 

Afterwards, in the same letter, he says: 

“Our predecessors have endeavored, by intricacies of system, and shuffling the 
investigator over from one office to another, to cover every thing from detection. I 
hope we shall go in a contrary direction, and that by an honest and judicious refor- 
mation, we may be able, within the limits of our time, to bring things back to that 
simple and intelligible system on which they should have been organized at first.” 

Hamilton and his adjunct, or rather director, Robert Morris, had so interwoven 
the affairs of the Treasury Department with banking and funding, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son could not accomplish the reform he contemplated. Happily the time has now 
come in which this work can be effected. 
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So completely are we without a Treasury, in the sense intended by 
the Constitution, that any bank, or officer having hold of the public 
money, may do as the United States bank has done—refuse to pay over 
a part or the whole, on any pretext, however frivolous, and the Govern- 
ment would have no means of righting itself but by a tedious and 
uncertain civil process. 

In this respect our Government differs from all others. Several 
make use of banks and bank paper to a certain extent. But all have 
their distinct treasuries, except in those cases in which the treasury and 
the bank are one, through the bank being a mere governmental institu- 
tion. The Bank of England, though its stock is owned by private 
persons, may be regarded in most respects as a government bank, since 
its principal dealings are in exchequer bills. Yet the Government of 
England still has its great iron chest of the exchequer, with its three 
locks and three keys, and evidences of the balances due from the bank 
to the Government are daily deposited therein, and the keys as formally 
delivered to the officers who have the legal custody of them, as they 
used to be when that great iron chest contained something more sub- 
stantial than mere Bank of England paper. England has at least the 
ghost of a treasury left. In the United States both the form and the 
substance have disappeared under the potent influence of Alexander 
Hamilton’s magic wand. Berkeley’s ideal theory was never so beauti- 
fully realized as in the treasury system by him established. Instead of 
substantial gold and silver, he gave us bank notes and inscriptions of 
credits on bank books—idea] representations of ideal values; instead of 
a treasurer—a mere clerk to draw upon these idealities; and instead of 
a treasury—a mere bureau to keep an account of these idealities. Per- 
haps we ought rather to say it is Hume’s system realized, as far as it can 
be realized. Berkeley admitted the existence of spirit, but denied the 
existence of matter. Hume denied the existence of both spirit and mat- 
ter. He affirmed that men had no satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of any thing but ideas. If any philosophers of his school are still 
extant, they will find the best possible proof which their theory admits of, 
in certain features of the Treasury system of the United States. 

Talking of philosophy, will remind the reader of the dogma, that for 
every effect there must be a cause. If he is curious in such matters, he 
will find the particular cause of the particular effect above described in 
the selfish interests of individuals. If a real treasury had been establish- 
ed, and a real treasurer appointed, that clause of the Constitution, which 
declares “that no money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law,” would have become effective. 
Then, any Secretary of the Treasury, who should have suffered the 
public money to be applied to private uses, would have been liable to im- 
peachment. It would have been vastly inconvenient to some of Hamil- 
ton’s friends not to have the use of the public money, and an impeach- 
ment would not have been very agreeable to his own feelings. But by 
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avoiding establishing a real Treasury, that provision of the Constitution 
became, in so far as regards the application of money to private uses, a 
dead letter. By the interpretation which fixed the locality of the Trea- 
sury wherever there was money to the credit of the Treasurer, all sums 
paid in on aceount of the Government, whether in specie or paper, be- 
came in point of fact mere debts due from corporations or individuals to 
the Government. They became mixed with the other funds of corpora- 
tions and individuals, and could be used by them with impunity till pay- 
ment of the debt was demanded. 

Hence the multitude of defaults that have occurred. Here lies the 
root of the evil, and to this let the axe be speedily applied. Every clerk 
in a merchant’s counting house knows the difference between his em- 
ployer’s money and his own; but the receiving and disbursing officers of the 
United States Government do not know the difference between their own 
money and that which they hold in trust forthe people. They employ the 
latter in their private speculations, and if these prove unfortunate, they can- 
not repay the sums thus misapplied. No Government but our own suffers 
its personal agents thus to misappropriate the public funds. Several 
permit banks, under certain restrictions, to use public deposites in their 
current business; but none allows this privilege to its receiving and dis- 
bursing officers. Perhaps France may be adduced as an exception; but 
the exception is only apparent. All the provincial receivers are there re- 
quired to make deposites in the Treasury in advance, in amounts believed to 
be sufficient to cover their monthly collections. Every ten days they remit 
to the Treasury such sums as they have on hand; and if, through any 
accident, a balance remains in their possession, they are charged interest 
on the same. If in the French fiscal regulation no express prohibitions 
can be found against public officers applying the public money to private 
uses, it is owing to the workings of the French system being such that 
the Treasury is in most instances in debt to the collecting officers, instead 
of the collecting officers being in debt to the Treasury. 

In Great Britain, none even of the banks, except the Bank of Eag- 
land, and perhaps the Bank of Lreland, are suffered to have the use of the 
public funds for any longer time than is regarded as a sufficient compen- 
sation for the trouble and expense of collecting it and transmitting it to 
London. The banks at Liverpool are allowed this use of the public 
money for only fifteen days. The receiving banks at Glasgow make 
remittances weekly to London, in bills or drafts at seventeen days date. 

A majority of the people of the United States have decided in favor of 
a separation of bank and state, and a majority of the present Con- 
gress are pledged to carry their wishes into effect. Yet we are by no 
means as sanguine as many, that the necessary bills will be passed 
during the present session. The banks have still great power over the 
representatives of the people and of the States; and even supposing that 
they have no disposition to exert that power so as to produce distraction 
of councils, there may be honest differences of opinion in regard to the 
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details of the system that should be adopted: in fact, it is impossible to 
see how such differences of opinion are to be avoided. No bill em- 
bracing the whole of a new system can be passed, unless the members 
friendly to a separation of bank and state should be willing to make 
many compromises in regard to details. In a single session it may be 
impossible for them to come to a proper understanding on many points. 
Nevertheless, a beginning ought to be made. The people expect it. 
The people will not rest satisfied (nor ought they to rest satisfied) unless 
something be done towards effecting an object which becomes more .nd 
more a favorite with them, the better it is understood. Under these 
circumstances, it would be unwise to risk the loss of every thing by 
attempting too much at once. It would be inexpedient to give room for 
a diversity of opinion by bringing in, at first, a bill embracing a multi- 
tude of details. ‘True policy would seem to point to beginning the work 
with a very short bill, perhaps one of a single section. That, however, 
should lay the axe at the root of the evil. It should prohibit, under 
sufficient penalties, the application of public money to private uses. 
The circumstances of the times call loudly for this. The recent report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that it is principally during 
seasons of pecuniary embarrassment that defaults occur. As pecuniary 
embarrassments are now very severe, and, it is to be feared, will con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come, it is rational to expect that the 
number of defaults will increase if the free use of the public funds is 
permitted to public officers. Some of the orators of the opposition have 
been very eloquent in denouncing defaulters. Will they be so inconsist- 
ent with their professions as to offer any serious opposition to a bill 
which would be the most effective measure it would be possible imme- 
diately to adopt, to prevent future defaults ? 

If we had the honor to hold a seat in “ the House,” we would be quite 
willing to test their sincerity. We would be willing, rather than the 
bill should not pass, to accept an amendment (provided it came from the 
opposition) declaring the banks that are at present employed, or any 
that may hereafter be employed, as public depositories, might be permit- 
ted to use the public deposites in their current business. We would 
postpone, for the present, the great question of the separation of bank 
and state, that we might immediately put a stop to defaults among the 
personal agents of Government. 

This once done, the Government could carry on its fiscal operations 
with comparative safety, till Congress should have time to mature a 
constitutional treasury system. This will require deliberation, for it is 
not every Independent Treasury System that will answer. Some of the 
plans that have been submitted are mere crudities. Others are, in the 
main, good, but require much amendment. This, at least, is what is 
said by some of those who have paid most attention to the subject. They 
rejoiced rather than mourned at the loss of certain so-called “ Sub-Trea- 
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sury” bills, because convinced that, under such provisions as they con- 
tained, the system must necessarily fail in practice. 

It is here proper to correct a prevalent error. No new legisla- 
tion is requisite for the creation of “ sub-treasuries.” Every post office 
is in fact one, and so is every custom-house and every land office. They 
all receive, keep, and pay away money on public account. They have 
done so from the beginning of the Government, and do so still, and will 
continue so to do, whether the constitutional system be adopted or not. If 
the operations of some of these offices have been in some respects irregu- 
lar, such irregularity may be traced up to the practice of allowing the 
officers to apply the public money to private uses. The legislation, then, 
that is required in regard to existing sub-treasuries is, that which will put 
an end to this practice. 

What are really wanted, of a new character, are, a few GENERAL 
OFFICES, to perform for Government those functions that have hitherto 
been performed for it by the banks. Of these, not more than eight, 
perhaps, would be necessary—though if a greater number could be 
established it might contribute to the perfection of the system. 

In each of these offices there ought to be three officers, appointed by 
the President with the concurrence of the Senate. They ought not to 
receive their offices from one another, because they should be checks 
and guards on one another, and if any one of them should prove to 
to be a defaulter, and the other two should not be able to show that it 
was through no neglect of theirs that the default occurred, they should 
be held responsible for the loss, if the defaulter and his sureties could 
not make it good. If the assistance of subordinates in any of these 
general offices should be necessary, they ought to be appointed by the 
principals, with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury; but those 
who make the appointment should be responsible for any loss that might 
occur through the misconduct of those thus appointed. On the French 
system, all subordinates are appointed by the Supreme Government. 
Owing to a variety of circumstances, it would be difficult for the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to get a competent knowledge of the character 
of applicants for subordinate stations in treasury offices. It will, there- 
fore, for this and other reasons, be advisable to give the appointment of 
the subordinates to the principals, making them responsible in the man- 
ner already stated. 

As additional safeguards, a competent number of inspectors should be 
appointed by the President and Senate. Their duty should be to visit 
these treasury offices without giving previous notice, and inspect the 
books, papers, and money on hand, so that no officer may be led into 
temptation If they discover any irregularity of administration, or have 
ground to suspect that any default has occurred, they should immedi- 
ately report the same to the proper officers at Washington. And in 
order that these officers at Washington may be kept to the strict perform- 
ance of their duty, it should be the duty of the inspectors to report 
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annually to the House of Representatives any irregularities of adminis- 
tration they have discovered, and which have remained uncorrected, 
and any defaults that have occurred, whether the defaulters have or have 
not been removed from office. 

As these inspectors might abuse their power or neglect their duty, or 
might, from sickness or distance, be unable to perform their duty in 
some instances as promptly as desirable, power should be granted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appoint special inspectors in cases where, 
in his judgment, the public interests made their services necessary. 

Prompt auditing of accounts is another essential feature in a good 
fiscal system. The accounts of these offices should be audited at least 
quarterly, nor should the final settlement of any such accounts be post- 
poned for more than three months after the termination of each quarter. 

There is another provision which it would be gratifying to see intro- 
duced, namely: That a committee of the House of Representatives 
should be appointed annually, to examine into all the particulars relating 
to these Treasury offices. It is supposed, however, that such a provi- 
sion would hardly be constitutional. By it, if made part of the law, the 
House of Representatives, a co-ordinate branch of the Government, 
would be bound to the performance of a certain duty not explicitly pre- 
scribed by the constitution, and from which it could not be formally 
released except by the President and Senate consenting to a repeal of 
this part of the act. The House has, however, the power, and it ought 
to esteem it part of its duty, to make such an annual examination. The 
French Legislature annually appoints from its own body a “ Court of 
Verification,” as it is called, which spends considerable time in examin- 
ing into the affairs of the Treasury. 

Under such a system as this, it would be almost impossible that 
abuses should occur, unless House, Senate, President, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer, the Inspectors of the Treasury, and principals 
and subordinates of treasury offices, should all prove corrupt. 

The principals in each treasury office would, in the first place, be 
checks and guards upon one another, and mutually responsible for each 
other’s good conduct, and for that of their subordinates. 

The inspectors would be a further check on them, and not only on 
them, but on the Secretary of the Treasury, and on the President. If 
these high officers neglected their duty, in failing to remove defaulters 
or correct mal-administration, such facts would become evident from the 
report of the inspectors to the House of Representatives. 

In the next place, the auditors and comptrollers, by promptly settling 
accounts, would prove effective guards against misuses of the public 
funds. 

Lastly, the House of Representatives, by the plenary power it would 
possess of examining into each and every matter concerning the treasury, 
would prove an effective guard against abuses of power by the President, 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, and all inferior officers of the depart- 
ment. 

On the importance of some other subjects, such as uniformity of 
aecounts, and publicity of accounts, it is unnecessary to dwell, as they 
already, in theory at least, form part of the present system. 

In regard to mere matters of administrative detail, it will be perhaps 
impossible to fix them by law, because they must vary with varying 
circumstances. But as every treasury regulation ought to have at least 
the tacit sanction of the National Legislature, the officers of the depart- 
ment ought to be required to lay before Congress forms of the manner 
of keeping books and accounts, and copies of all treasury orders and 
regulations. [hus the whole subject would be laid before the represen 
tatives of the people, and they could readily discover if further legisla- 
tion would be necessary. 

There is, however, one power, which, if the Treasury Department 
does not now possess it, ought perhaps to be granted to it. We allude 
to a power to receive, at convenient public depositories, money in ad- 
vance in payment for lands. There will be an absurdity in requiring 
an emigrant, landing at Detroit or St. Louis, to carry some three or four 
hundred miles into the interior the money to purchase his quarter sec- 
tion, when the Government will, before it can disburse the money as 
the public service requires, be obliged to bring it back to St. Louis or 
Detroit. The expense to which Government and people have been put 
by carting and re-carting money from the banks to the land offices, and 
back again from the land offices to the banks, would probably pay the 
expenses of a good treasury system. 

Perhaps the principle might with advantage be extended, so as to 
allow payments in advance to be made for other dues to Government. 
For example, if a merchant in New York had to pay a sum for duties, 
and had that amount owing to him by a merchant at St. Louis, he might 
be authorized to direct the latter to pay the money into the treasury office 
at St. Louis, and with the certificate of deposite liquidate the demand 
against himself at the New York custom-house. In this way the 
merchants would be accommodated and the Government put to no incon- 
venience. If these certificates of deposite should circulate for a few 
months, no harm would be thereby done, as they would be actual repre- 
sentatives of specie—not like bank bills, mere promises. 

But every precaution should be used against these treasury offices 
degenerating into banks, in the American sense of the word banks. 
No drafis should be drawn on them except for specie actually in their 
vaults. For the convenience of the public creditors, permission might 
be given to divide large claims into various drafts, but none of a less 
amount than one hundred dollars. Further than this no hard-money 
man can go with propriety. All certificates of deposite, and all Govern- 
ment drafts payable on demand, should be representatives of gold and 
silver actually in some depository. 
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If our Government should once begin to issue a credit cwrrency, 
there would be no placing limits on the amount. Treasury notes bear- 
ing interest, it may, in times of exigency, be forced to have recourse to ; 
but such notes do not form a currency, in the strict sense of the word. 
They are regarded by capitalists as profitable investments, and as such 
are hoarded. They may be occasionally used in payment of debts, 
but so also are stocks, and so is corn, and so is tobacco. T'reasary notes 
bearing interest do not injuriously affect the standard of value, nor can 
they become the money of the country. In their essential character 
they resemble the five and six per cent. stocks of the States, and differ 
from them only in being receivable in payment of public dues to the 
General Government. The issue of them is to be avoided as far as 
practicable, on the general principle that the incurring of debts in any 
shape should be avoided, as far as possible, by a republic. 

The proper medium for all commercial transactions, of a less amount 
than five dollars, is silver; for all transactions between five and fifty, or, 
perhaps, five and one hundred dollars, the proper medium is gold; and 
for all transactions of fifty or a hundred dollars, and upwards, the proper 
medium is notes of bankers responsible in the whole extent of their pri- 
vate fortunes, and bills of exchange. So far as treasury drafts can be 
incidentally of use in commercial transactions, well and good. But 
any attempt of Government to furnish a paper medium for general com- 
mercial purposes must infallibly do harm. Let commerce alone, and 
it will furnish a medium for itself. 

It may perhaps be urged that this rule would work very well in 
ordinary times, but that the crisis is a peculiar one, and that in the gen- 
eral derangement of the banking business, perhaps the breaking up of 
the present banking system, it would seem incumbent on Government 
to suffer its credit to be generally used till a new and better banking 
system can be established. This question need not be discussed here. 
“One thing at a time” is a good rule in legislating, as well as in other 
business. In one of the “sub-treasury” bills of a previous session, a 
provision was introduced to allow the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
there were surpluses in the treasury, to invest the same in State stocks, 
and when there were deficiencies, to dispose of these State stocks, or to 
issue treasury notes to a limited amount. It is by investing their sur- 
plus earnings in securities readily convertible into cash, and by occa- 
sional uses of their personal credit, that large private dealers are enabled 
to meet punctually all their engagements. There would seem to be 
strong reasons in placing the Government on the same footing, in this 
respect, as individuals, especially in a country where the revenue fluctu- 
ates to an extent unknown in other lands. But a distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina had the provision struck from the bill, with the 
intent that the naked issue of “constitutional treasury” or “no constitu- 
tional treasury” might not be embarrassed by collateral questions. On 
the same principle, all plans for such temporary relief as the present 
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crisis may demand, should be kept distinct from plans for forming a 
treasury system for the United States, intended to be of a permanent 
character. No plan of relief can, indeed, be effective, unless a good 
fiscal system be first adopted. 

What has been said must convince the reader of the wide scope the 
debate on the Independent Treasury system will be likely to take, and 
of the great difficulty there will be in carrying a bill that will embrace 
many details. Yet even providing for the few points which are essen- 
tial will require an act of no small number of sections. Hence the 
necessity of throwing aside every thing of an extraneous nature. 

One point which ought to be kept in view in the drawing up of such an 
act, is, that its provisions should conflict as little as possible with the 
established order of business in the public offices, either at Washington 
or elsewhere. Clerks in public offices go on very well according to an 
established routine, but if any attempt is made to introduce new princi- 
ples of practice, they are generally as much at a loss as Edmund Burke 
says lawyers are, when the file affords no precedent—as much at a loss 
as the sailor is without quadrant or compass. So well convinced was 
the French ministry of this, that when its treasury affairs, some thirty 
years ago, got into inextricable confusion, it did not attempt to reform 
the old system, but built up a new system at its side, called the Treasury 
of Service, and which gradually took the place of the old one. 

On this principle, there would be an impropriety in using the Mints 
as Treasury offices. All the aflairs at the Mint at Philadelphia pro- 
ceed according to an established order, which cannot but be broken by 
requiring the officers thereof to act as general fiscal agents. The busi- 
ness of coining money is as distinct from the proper business of a Treas- 
ury office, as can well be conceived. Nothing will be gained by 
devolving incongruons duties upon public agents. Where there is a 
certain quantity of work to be done, there must be a certain number of 
men to do it, and only by a proper division of labor can that number be 
reduced within the narrowest limits possible. The Mint at Philadelphia 
is, moreover, inconveniently situated for the business of a Treasury office. 
And the existence of Mints, both at Philadelphia and New Orleans, af- 
fords additional arguments why Treasury offices should be established in 
those two cities, rather than why they should not. The accounts of the 
Mints have hitherto been checked by those of the deposite banks. When 
an old check is removed, a new one should be instituted in its place. 

For similar reasons, it will be proper to organize a Treasury office 
at Washington, with three officers to be appointed by the President and 
Senate. Otherwise the Treasurer will be left without that check on him 
in local expenditures which has heretofore been afforded by the accounts 
of the deposite banks. The Treasurer would have, moreover, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, to superintend the 
operations of all the Treasury offices, which would render assistance to 
him indispensable in effecting local receipts and disbursements. If Con- 
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gress should not establish such an office, it would be necessary for him to 
organize it himself as well as he could, as otherwise the whole business 
of the Department would be thrown into confusion. But he could not 
organize it with all the checks and guards that are requisite, and there- 
fore it is desirable that provision for it should be made by law. 

In about eight Treasury offices, in proper locations, three-fourths, per- 
haps four-fifths of all the public receipts and payments, exclusive of those 
of the Post Office Department, might be advantageously concentered. 
Yet after having provided for the proper organization of these, Congress 
will not have done all its duty. The public revenue of the United States 
is collected at about one hundred and twenty custom-houses, at about 
eighty land offices, and at upwards of thirteen thousand post offices, 
besides small amounts collected by clerks of courts, by marshals, by 
the Commissioner of the Patent Office, and by other officers from mis- 
cellaneous sources. The revenue is disbursed at as many points as it is 
collected. In a good fiscal system all unnecessary transfers of public 
money will be avoided. It would be folly to bring a sum of money from 
a distant custom-house or land office with full knowledge that the 
public service would require its disbursement in a short time in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of that very land office or custom-house. Yet 
it would be proper to provide for its security while there: and for this 
reason, all custom-houses and land offices should, so far as they act as 
fiscal agencies, be regulated on the same principles as the Treasury offices. 
There will be no great difficulty in this, if the general principles of the 
law be once well settled. As there are in all land offices, and all cus- 
tom-houses, except the smallest, at least two officers appointed by the 
President and Senate, they can be made effectual checks and guards upon 
one another, by being made jointly responsible for the money committed 
to their custody. In custom-houses where cashiers are employed, they 
ought to be appointed by the Treasurer of the United States, as his agents. 
The cashier and assistant cashier of the late collector at New York, 
(Mr. Swartwout,) were early aware of the manner in which he was 
misapplying the public funds, but as they received their appointments 
from him, and were dependant on him for the means of earning their daily 
bread, they gave no intimation of his misconduct to the Department at 
Washington. 

As there should be unity in the fiscal system of a country, the same 
generai principles should be applied in regulating the money concerns of 
the Post Office. Where cashiers are employed, they ought to be appoint- 
ed by some other authority than the postmasters, on whom they ought to 
be checks, and who ought to be checks on them. 

The fiscal system of no country is complete, unless it affords the means 
of receiving and making payments wherever they are due. For all 
general purposes, the custom houses and land offices, would be pre- 
ferred as subordinate fiscal agencies. But cases might occur in which it 
would be expedient to use a post office, on account of its being most 
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convenient for business, or on account of the postmaster’s being most of 
a man of business. Provision could be made fox such cases, by grant- 
ing authority to the Treasurer to appoint, by and with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and of the Post Master General, cashiers to 
such post offices as it might be necessary to select as subordinate fiscal 
agencies of the Treasury Department. 

That there might be uniformity throughout the system, a sufficient 
number of inspectors should be appointed by the President and Senate, 
to examine all the fiscal agencies, both great and small, of the Treasury 
Department. Those post offices which should perform fiscal duties for 
the Post Office Department only, might be left to be examined, as they 
are at present, by agents appointed by that Department. 

Against this plan various objections will be brought. It will, in the 
first place, be said that it will increase the power and patronage of the 
Executive. To this objection there are two answers. ‘The first is, that 
the objection is not a legitimate one. The Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a Treasury, and the same Constitution declares that all 
appointments to office shall be made by the President by and with the 
the consent of the Senate. Till the Constitution is, in this respect, alter- 
ed, it is unnecessary further to consider the objection in this light. As 
reasonable would it be, as our population increases, to withhold justic® 
from the people, by affirming that providing for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges would increase the patronage of the Executive. As 
reasonable would it be, to refuse to declare war when the safety of the 
nation required such a measure, because war would make it necessary 
for the President to appoint a number of new officers. Executive pa- 
tronage is a great evil, and ought to be diminished as much as possible. 
The true way to diminish it is, to confine the Government to the few ob- 
jects pointed out by the Constitution. 

The second answer to this objection is, that instead of increasing, it 
would materially diminish the patronage of the Executive. It would, 
indeed, give to him the power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint about thirty new officers: but then, on the other hand, 
it would take from him the power of allowing the public officers, or ra- 
ther the power assumed by the public officers, to use millions of the public 
money. A system of this kind would not give to any public officer, 
from the President downwards, any new power over the public money, 
but take away great part of that they now possess. It would diminish 
their power and add greatly to their responsibilities. 

As to corruption, that would be much more likely to creep in, and 
much more likely to be concealed, under a system in which public ac- 
counts and private accounts should be mixed together, and in which public 
funds held by public agents should be regarded as mere debts due to the 
Government, than under a system, in which public accounts and private 
accounts, and public money and private money should be kept entirely 


separate, 
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The second objection to this plan will be, that it will be expensive. 
It will cost money, it must be confessed, but so does every thing that is 
worth having. ‘I'he salaries of the principal officers must be sufficient- 
ly large to ensure the services of men of talent and integrity; and they 
must be paid for the responsibilities they assume, as well as the duties they 
perform. As the officers of the custom-houses and land offices would 
in some instances be required to perform additional duties and assume 
additional responsibilities, they should, in justice, receive additional com- 
pensation. Besides this, there would be the expense of fitting up eight 
Treasury offices, and of providing such custom-houses and land offices, 
as have them not, with proper securities for keeping books and money. 

But this expense would not be great. A couple of rooms and a vault 
in a custom-house, would suffice for the largest Treasury office: and if 
any of the custom-houses or land offices are without means of safely 
keeping books and money, they ought to be provided with them, whe- 
ther the constitutional treasury system is established or not. 

For every dollar this system would cost, it would probably save ten, 
perhaps one hundred. It would be almost impossible that defaults to 
any great amount could occur under it, and in this way millions would 
be saved. It would take away from disbursing officers the temptation 
to draw for public money in advance of the time required by the public 
services, in order to employ it in their private speculations: and it would 
make it the interest of both the collecting and disbursing officers to have 
their accounts settled as promptly as possible. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, which under the present system remain in the hands of collecting 
and disbursing officers, would, under the constitutional system, become 
available for public purposes. Nor would this be the only advantage 
gained. The banks do not consider themselves compensated for acting 
as fiscal agents, unless very large amounts of public money are left in 
their vaults. Under a constitutional system, the whole balance in the 
Treasury need not, in ordinary times, exceed one million, or, perhaps, two 
million dollars. Thus several millions, which, under the old system, could 
not be used without seriously embarrassing if not breaking the banks, 
would become immediately available. The bare interest on these sums 
might pay all the necessary expenses of a good treasury system. In the 
economy to which it would lead, in the faithful application of public mo- 
ney in all departments of government, a still greater advantage would prob- 
ably be gained. And as there would then be no danger of the public 
ereditors being paid in depreciated paper, the people would save millions 
as well as the government. 

If, however, the American people are not willing to pay the necessary 
expenses of providing for the safety of the public money, that money 
must be left as heretofore exposed to danger of loss from public officers 
employing it in their private speculations, and from banks using it in 
their current business. The plan of special deposites has been tried, and 
like that of general deposites proved a failure. 
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A third objection will probably be, that the plan provides for the estab- 
lishment of too many offices, and the appointment of too many officers. 
Let us look into this objection. There are now more than thirteen thou- 
sand “sub-treasury” offices, including the post offices. The number of 
“sub-treasurers” is still more considerable. Besides the collectors of 
customs, there are deputy collectors and cashiers of custom-houses, and 
clerks in the land offices and post offices, acting as money receivers. 
Then there are marshals and clerks of courts, and navy agents and 
pension agerts. Then we have ambulatory “sub-treasurers” in the 
Indian agents, the paymasters of the army, and certain officers of the 
engineer and ordnance departments. Then we have those who go by 
water, in the persons of pursers of the navy. In the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the word, every man who has the handling of the money 
of the United States is a “sub-treasurer,” and in this sense, our army of 
“sub-treasurers” greatly exceeds our army proper. ‘To bring this host 
into proper order, it is proposed that a few general provisions shall be 
adopted which shall affect them all, and eight general offices established 
in which their business shall be concentered as far as can be advanta- 
geously done, and that about thirty officers shall be appointed for the 
proper management of these general offices, and for properly connecting 
their affairs with the miner fiscal establishments. Eight general Treas- 
ury offices are not too many for a country embracing already, in its 
organized States and Territories, upwards of a million of square miles. 
The duties these general offices would have to perform, were once per- 
formed by eighty banks, and never for many years past by less than 
twenty or thirty, counting each branch of the United States bank as a 
distinct institution. 

A fourth objection will probably be, that this is only the beginning of 
a system which will afterwards be extended. Yes; when regularly or- 
ganized State and Territorial governments shall cover the whole two 
million two hundred thousand square miles over which the United States 
claim jurisdiction, more Treasury offices must be established. Perhaps 
more should be organized almost immediately. ‘There ought to bea 
sufficient number to perform properly the Treasury business of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Great is the responsibility of the present Congress. On it devolves 
the duty of laying the foundation of a Treasury system which shall an- 
swer, under all circumstances of peace and war, for a country which 
now contains sixteen millions, which twenty-five years hence will con- 
tain thirty two millions, and which, fifty years hence, will contain sixty- 
four millions of inhabitants. It is their duty to lay the foundation of a 
system, which will be safe and convenient, not only under the adminis- 
tration of such men as at present fill the posts of President of the United 
States and Secretary of the Treasury, but of all who are likely to be 
elected to the one office or appointed to the other. They must guard 
against abuses of power, and misuse of the public funds, by men in high 
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places and by men in low places. ‘They must also make due provision 
for the convenient receipt and disbursement, and the safe keeping of the 
money requisite for the public service, in peace and war, wherever the 
same is to’ be received, kept, or disbursed. 

These objects cannot possibly be accomplished except by— 

First. Strictly prohibiting all public officers and agents from apply- 
ing the public money to private uses. 

Secondly. Establishing a sufficient number of general offices for the 
proper transaction of the fiscal business of the United States. 

Thirdly. Making all persons employed in Treasury offices or other 
fiscal agencies, jointly responsible for the safe keeping of the money en- 
trusted to their care. 

Fourthly. Providing for an adequate inspection of these offices and 
agencies. 

Fifthly. Providing for the prompt settlement of accounts. 

To frame a system on any other principles than these, will be to throw 
aside the experience of ages and of nations, and to resort to untried experi- 
ments. What may, by way of brevity, be called the double lock and 
key system, is the only safe one. In the countries where it is used, de- 
faults rarely, if ever occur. Not for one day longer than is absolutely 
necessary should sums of public money be entrusted to mere individual 
agents, whether they be collecting or disbursing officers. As fast as col- 
lected they should be deposited in places where adequate guaranties are 
provided for their safety, and should be drawn from thence in such amounts 
only as are wanted for immediate disbursement. Simply to declare it a 
felony for any public officer to apply the public money to private uses, is 
notenough. Neither will it suffice to add a mere system of account keep- 
ing, however excellent such system may bs in itself, and however valuable 
it might prove as an auxiliary in preventing abuses in public trusts. No 
Treasury system can be regarded as a safe one, unless the principles of 
joint responsibility, adequate inspection, and prompt settlement of ac- 
counts, are incorporated into its very substance. Such is the infirmity of 
human nature, that every precaution should be taken that men be not led 
into temptation. 

If nothing has been said on the medium of receipt and payment, it has 
been only because that can no longer be regarded as an open question. 
If the “specie clause’’ does not form part of the bill, the Treasury offi- 
eers will have to act as if it did. Even in the best of times, the United 
States Bank, when acting as fiscal agent, was under the necessity, in order 
to provide for its own safety, of requiring the loca] banks to make a weekly 
settlement of balances. In times like these, when the continuance of 
specie payments by the banks depends on contingencies with which the 
Administration cannot be acquainted, it would be compelled, if any dis- 
cretion were allowed in regard to the receipt of bank paper, to throw the 
exercise of that discretion entirely on the collecting officers, and hold 
them responsible for any loss that should thereby occur. But, in a mat- 
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ter likethis, no discretion should be allowed to the President to or any 
subordinate officer of the government. The medium of receipt and pay- 
ment ought to be definitely fixed by the National Legislature. 

The good or bad condition of a country has more connection with its 
financial system than most men imagine. Disorders in the finances 
brought on the awful French Revolution. Fundamental errors in our 
fiscal system are the causes that, in the midst of peace, and with most 
plenteous harvests, commercial embarrassments overspread the land. 
Bad as our banking system is, the evils it would have produced would 
have been comparatively small, if it had been entirely disconnected with 
the State. The dissolution of this unholy union cannot, with safety, be 
deferred any longer. Perpetual peace we cannot expect to enjoy. We 
do not deserve such a blessing from Providence. We must hasten to 
place our fiscal system on such a basis, that it will serve the purposes of 
the country whatever contingencies may occur. ‘The task will be soon 
accomplished if the members of Congress, act with a single eye to their 


country’s good. 


THE GOOD OLD THINGS. 


[The following lines were suggested by a remark of one of the Kings of Spain, 
that the four best things in the world were, old wood to burn, old books to read, old 
wine to drink, and old friends to love.] 

The wintry wind sings loud without, 

The snow falls mixed with pattering hail, 

The creaking boughs of old oaks stout 

Join solemn chorus with the gale. 

Abroad be winter’s cheerless gloom, 

He cannot pass my well-barred gate, 

I'll seek my snug sequestered room 

And summer for myself create. 

I heed not here the howling storm, 

Whilst to the cheerful hearth I turn, 

Piling thereon to keep me warm 

Old wood to burn, old wood to burn. 


The sofa to the fire drawn nigh, 
My shelves display their precious store, 
Of ancient tomes a good supply, 

Such as our fathers loved of yore. 

The works in great Eliza’s reign 
Or later Anne’s esteemed the best, 
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New laurels destined still to gain 
And bear of future times the test. 

“ Pure wells of English undefiled” 
(That leave for later pens small need,) 
Give me upon my table piled 

Old books to read, old books to read. 


Perusing thus some rare old wit, 

How quick the pleasant moments pass! 
Can any say it were unfit 

To crown his memory with a glass? 
No! bring the oldest vintage forth 
And draw the cork with cobwebs spread, 
The wine should be of rarest worth 
To drink the worthiest of the dead. 
Some have declared no wine is bad, 
That none is good some others think, 
But give me whilst it may be had 

Old wine to drink, old wine to drink. 
Yet not alone would I enjoy 

The racy book, the sparkling wine, 
The hermit’s pleasures quickly cloy, 
Divided be all joys of mine. 

Around my fireside gathered be 

The ancient tenants of my heart, 
Friends long beloved there let me see, 
To take in wit and wine their part. 
With fire and books and social bowl, 
What greater blessing can I prove, 

If heaven but grants to crown the whole-— 
Old friends to love, old friends to love. 


THE GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF A FOREIGN MINISTER. 


London, 1823, July 20. Dined at Mr. Planta’s, New Burlington 
street, We had Count Lieven, the Russian ambassador; Count Martin 
D’ Aglie, the Sardinian envoy; Mr. Secretary Canning; Mr. Huskisson ; 
Mr. Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Granville; * Lord 
George Bentinck ; Lord Francis Conyngham ; Mr. Charles Ellis, M. P., 
and Lord Howard de Walden.t 


* At present English Ambassador in Paris. 
tEnglish Ambassador to Portugal. 
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There was much small talk, some of it in a high degree sprightly, 
making the evening fit to be remembered. Parliament having just risen, 
Mr. Canning and the other two members of the cabinet seemed like birds 
let out of acage. We went to dinner at seven. Ten o'clock arriving, with 
little disposition to rise from table, Mr. Canning proposed that we should 
play “Twenty Questions.” This was new to me and the other members 
of the diplomatic corps present, though both had been longer in Eng- 
land than even I had been, but familiar to the English. The game con- 
sisted in endeavors to find out your thoughts by asking twenty questions. 
The questions to be put plainly, and in the alternative, if desired. The 
answers to be plain and direct. The object of your thoughts not to be 
an abstract idea, or any thing so occult or scientific as not to be supposed 
to enter into the knowledge of the company, but something well known 
at the present day, or to general history. It might be any name of re- 
nown, ancient or modern, man or woman; or any work or memorial of 
art well known, but not a mere event, as a battle for instance. These 
were the general rules. It was agreed that Mr. Canning, assisted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who sat next to him, should put the 
questions; and that I, assisted by Lord Granville, who sat next to me, 
should give the answers. Lord Granville and i were, consequently, to 
have the thought in common; and it was well understood that the dis- 
covery of it, if made, was to be the fair result of the questions and an 
swers, not of any hocus pocus. With these as the preliminaries, and the 
parties sitting face to face on opposite sides of the table, we began. 

First question by Mr. Canning. Does what you have thought of be- 
long to the animal or the vegetable kingdom? Answer. To the 
vegetable. 

Second question. Is it manufactured or unmanufactured? Answer 
Manufactured. 

Third. Is it a solid or a liquid? Answer. A solid. (How could it 
be liquid, said one of the company slyly, unless vegetable soup !) 

Fourth question. Is it a thing entire in itself, or in parts? Answer. 
Entire. 

Fifth. Is it for private use, or public? Public. 

Sixth. Does it exist in England, or out of it? In England. 

Seventh. Is it single, or are there others of the same kind? Single. 

Eighth. Is it historical, or only existent at present? Both. 

Ninth. For ornament or use? Both. 

Tenth. Has it any connection with the person of the King? No. 

Eleventh. Is it carried, or does it support itself? The former. 

‘Twelfth. Does it pass by succession? 

{Neither Lord Granville nor myself being quite certain on this point, 
the question was not answered; but as it was thought that the very hesi- 
tation to answer might serve to shed light upon the secret, it was agreed 
that the question should be counted as one.] 

Thirteenth. Was it used atthe coronation? Yes. 
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Fourteenth. Where—in the Hall, or in the Abbey? Probably in 


both ; certainly in the Hall. 
Fifteenth. Does it belong specially to the ceremony of the corona- 


tion, or is it used at other times? It is used at other times. 

Sixteenth. Is it exclusively of a vegetable nature, or is it not in some 
parts a compound ofa vegetable and a mineral? Exclusively ofa vege 
table nature. 

Seventeeth. What is its shape? ‘This question was objected to, as 
too particular, and the company inclining to think so, it was withdrawn. 

Seventeenth, repeated. Is it decorated or simp!e? We made a stand 
against this question also; but the company not inclining to sustain us, I 
answered that it was simple. 

Eighteenth. Is it used in the ordinary ceremonial of the House of 
Commons or House of Lords? No. 

Nineteenth. Is it ever used by either House? No. 

‘I'wentieth. Is it generally stationary or moveable? Moveable. 

The whole number of questions being exhausted, there was a dead 
pause. The interest had gone on increasing, until, coming to the last 
question, it grew to be like neck and neck at the close of a race. Mr. 
Canning was evidently under concern lest he should be foiled, as by the law 
of the game he would have been if he had not now solved the enigma. 
Rolling his rich eye about, and with a countenance a little anxious, and in 
an accent by no means over confident, he exclaimed “I think it must be 
the wand of the Lord High Steward!” It was—EVEN SO. 

This wand is nothing more nor less than a long, plain, white stick, not 
much thicker than your middle finger, and, as such, justifies all the an- 
swers that were given. 

In answering the ninth question, Lord Granville and I. who conferred 
in whispers touching all the answers that were not at once obvious, re- 
membered that some quaint old English writers say that the Lord High 
Steward carried his staff to beat off intruders from his majesty’s treasury ! 
When at the twelfth, Mr. Canning illustrated the nature of his question 
by referring to the rod of the Lord Chamberlain, which he said did not 
pass by succession, each new incumbent procuring, as he supposed, a new 
one for himself. I said that it was not the Lord Chamberlain’s rod ; but the 
very mention of this thing was “ burning,” though I took special care to 
lay no emphasis on Chamberlain. 

The questions were not put in the rapid manner, in which they will 
be here read; but sometimes after considerable intervals, not of silence— 
for they were enlivened by occasional remarks thrown in by the compa- 
ny, all of whom grew intent upon the pastime as it advanced—though 
Mr. Canning alone put the questions, and I alone gave out the answers. 
It lasted upwards of an hour, the wine ceasing to go round. On Mr. 
Canning’s success, for it was touch and go with him, there was a burst 
of approbation, Count Lieven jocosely exclaiming that we of the diplo. 
matic corps must take care and not let him ask us questions at the Foreign 

Office, lest he should get to the bottom of all our instructions! 
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The number of the questions and the latitude allowed in them, added 
to the restrictions imposed upon the selection of the subject, leave to the 
person putting them a less difficult task than might at first be imagined ; 
and accordingly such of the company as had witnessed the pastime be- 
fore, said that the discovery took place, for the most part, by the time the 
questions were half gone through; sometimes sooner; and that they had 
never known it protracted to the twentieth until this occasion. It is ob- 
vious that each successive question keeps narrowing the ground of de- 
fence, until the assailant at length drives his antagonist into a corner, 
almost forcing a surrender of the secret. Nevertheless, this presupposes 
skill in putting the questions, and he who consents to play that part in the 
game must know what he can do. It was not until twelve o'clock, that 
we rose from table and went up to coffee. So it is that these ministers 
of state relax; and it was a pleasant thing to see Canning, Huskisson 
and Robinson* sporting in this way, as a contrast to the labors of the first 
over his anxious questions of Spanish American Independence, and what 
the Holy Alliance meant to do in old Spain; of the second, over his 
warehousing and East and West India sugar questions; and of the third, 
over his budget of financial questions— during a long and toilsome ses- 
sion of parliament just ended. 

1824, June 24. (Extract.) Dined at the Marquis of Staffords, the 
company consisting of the Ambassador of the Netherlands, Lord Clifford, 
Mr. Rogers ( Pleasures of Memory,) Sir Humphrey and Lady Davy, and 
a few others. The game of Twenty Questions was spoken of. Lord 
Stafford said that Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham had both been fond of it, 
and that the former had once found out by means of it the stone upon 
which Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, in Richard the Second’s time, 
stood when he struck down Wat. Tyler. I asked if he remembered at 
which of the questions the discovery was made. He said no, but his 
impression was at an early stage of the pastime. [ Pitt, Windham, Can- 
ning, Huskisson, Robinson—great English names, thought I, for parlia- 
ment, the cabinet, and the dinner table! } 


THE OLD MAN. 


My Grandsire is an old, old man, 
Life’s wheels move dull and slow, 
His cheeks are wan and wrinkled deep, 
His hair is white as snow; 

His eye is dimmed of all its fire, 
His heart of all its glee, 

And nought does he the live long day, 
But moan most piteously. 





* The present Lord Ripon. 
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They say, he’s in his dotage now,— 
But I remember well, 
When he to cousin Tom and me 
Would pleasant stories tell: 
nd as we clambered up his knee, 
He'd lay his pipe away, 
ind, by the hour, live o’er again 
Scenes of his early day. 


Ine story, ‘twas our youthful pride,— 
We begged he'd tell it still; 
low he with Putnam, side by side, 
Fought stout at Bunker’s Hill; 
I'he wound he got, the blows he gave, 
The cartridge box and can, 
Relics still hanging by the wall— 
And how the British ran. 


Grave was his face, but oftentime 
No fun his features lacked, 
His social glass he dearly loved, 
And pleasant jokes he cracked ; . 
He held the fashion of his time, 
Three corner’d hat, and queu, 
Black breeches fastened at the knee, 
And buckles on his shoe. 


When sabbath brought its heavenly calm, 
With staid and solemn air, 
Leaning upon his oaken staff, 
He sought the “ house of prayer;” 
Among the elders there he sate, 
All holy reverend men, 
Devout he listened to the word, 
Devoutly said, amen. 


Tis said, life’s dealings ever tend 
To petrify the heart, 

As dew drops from the sparry cave 
New properties impart; 

But strength was in that old man’s soul, 
Which change could ne’er repress, 

And constancy which soared above 
The chill of time’s caress. 
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The wicked he aye sternly chid, 
But to the suffering poor 

Gave kindly words, and liberal aid, 
When crowding at his door: 

His deeds were like the dew of. life, 
Which blest both old and young, 

His love, a precious talisman 
To hearts with anguish wrung. 


But days have gone, and years have flew, 
Come has that old man’s night, 
His eyes lack lustre in their gleam, 
His scattered locks are white; 
So let it be; he sought no trust, 
No honors placed him high, 
Unknown he ever prayed to live, 
And unremembered die. 


wn 
wm 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


DEACON MARVEL. 
AN HONEST SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Deacon Marvel was one of the world’s wonders. His name was no 
misnomer, for he was, actually as well as nominally, a Marvel. Of 
more than ordinary “ gumption,’ shrewd as any other Yankee, devoid 
(in spite of his cognomen) of every particle of “ Marvel-ousness,” of every 
atom of “gullibilty,” of all flesh he was the oddest, awkwardest, and 
most good-natured. Nothing under heaven ever greatly disturbed the 
serenity of his feelings. His moral man, like the pool of Bethesda, was 
never agitated oftener than once a year, and then it was by a miracle. 
The skin of his sensibility was as impenetrable as the hide of a rhinoce- 
ros, or the scales of a crocodile, or the plate armour of an armadillo. Tilt 
at him with the spear of wit, assail him with the shafts of raillery, batter 
him with the cannonade of ridicule,—it was all in vain;—the Gibralter 
of his equanimity remained unharmed and impregnable. But look out 
for now and then a shot in return, and be sure it will tell with the more 
tremendous effect, coming from so unexpected a quarter, just as the speak- 
ing ox was an oracle far more portentous to the Romans than Delphi or 
Trophonius. 
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This rude and rugged hero of ours was “ many-sided” enough, at least 
in his vocations and avocations, to suit the notions of that great Dagon of 
Germanic idolatry, the “many sided” Goethe. 'Temporally he was far- 
mer, tanner, saddler, and shoe-maker; and spiritually he was a “ profes- 
sor” and a deacon. In his potatoe field and tan-yard, and on his old 
leather-bottomed work bench, He was perfectly at home, and even grace- 
ful, i. e. so far as entire adaptation of manners to employment constitutes 
grace. In his professional and ecclesiastical duties, if not graceful, he 
was reputed to be full of grace, and his longitude of countenance coin- 
ciding with the longitude of his public prayers, vindicated the justness of 
his reputation. And yet, with reverence be it spoke, he looked, when 
officiating as deacon, but still more when in female society, very much 
like “a hog in armour,” or an elephant dancing on a slack wire. 

His worldly pursuits furnished him abundantly with the “ mammon of 
unrighteousness,” and his spiritual avocations seasoned the filthy lucre 
with a taste of better things. He was a rising man. But, bachelor as 
he still remained, it is beyond our sagacity to imagine how he ever came 
to be chosen deacon, unless he actually prayed himself into office, in de- 
fiance of the rigid respect uniformly shown in good old Connecticut for 
the Apostolic injunction, “ let your deacons be the husband of one wife.” 
It is true he used jocosely to say, when atta-ked by his brethren or sisters 
on this point, that as the other deacon was a married man, they had be 
tween them the canonical allowance, and were indeed the “ husbands of 
one wife.” 

But deacon he was—and unmarried, and rich. If his family bible 
could be trusted, (and who shall gainsay the scriptures?) thirty-three 
years had shed on him their “Jightsand shadows of single life ;’—he was 
a confirmed Celebs. 

Under all these circumstances, is it wonderful that he was most industri- 
ously and disinterestedly admired, sought after and courted, by all the 
marriageable girls in the parish! Lord! what a constellation of eyes, 
blue, black, and grey, (I name them in their order of merit,) sparkled 
and twinkled and blazed round him. wherever he appeared in public. 
What a squadron of pretty caps were resolutely set at him;—what a le- 
gion of “funny little feet” tripped beside his path;—what an Arabian 
breeze of sweet sighs and fragrant suspirations was wafted after him,— 
alas! in vein. The fragrance was “wasted on the desert air.” The 
flowers of beauty “ blushed unseen” by him, and ruby lip, and diamond 
or sapphire eye, and teeth of pearl, might, so far as his feelings were con- 


cerned, have just as well sparkled in “the dark unfathomed caves of 


ocean.” Just as well might the Zodiacal Virgo have given chase to old 
Sagitarius, as these sweet virgins of Pleasant Valley have pursued Dea- 
con Marvel. In vain did shrewd mammas form their motherly schemes, 
and set their match-making snares, to inveigh him into matrimony. In 
vain did their artless daughters bait the trap, and make it tempting. Alas, 
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for them all! These veteran Naomis and blushing Ruths had not a se- 
cond Boaz to deal with. Perchance he might have allowed them to 
glean after his reapers, but not to harvest and game him. 

Deacon Marvel marvelled at none of these things. Unmoved by all 
this petty (coat?) tumult,—undazzled by the planetary lights of beauty— 
uncaught in all their toils and by all their toil,—unmindful if not una- 
ware, of the gynocratic conspiracy, he moved steadily along his path, 
broke up his fallow ground, raked only his hay, tended his tan-pits, and 
stuck solely to his last “ solus cwm solo.” 

Half a score of years thus passed away. His farm extended and swelled 
around him like a principality,—his tannery was like the catacombs 
of Egypt in the multitude of its skinny sepulchres, and in the extent of 
its embalmed treasures, and the products of his workshop opened for him 
foreign markets. Time and long practice had so inured him to the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties, that he could, finally, present the 
symbolic plate to the “ brethren” without bending the pewter, and pass 
the sacramental cup to the “sisters” without always spilling its contents 
into their laps, to their great scandal and indignation. As he grew older 
his heart seemed to soften instead of getting harder, even asa frozen apple, 
that has hung hard and unchanged as a rock on its solitary bough 
through half the winter, will sometimes thaw and soften of a mild and 
sunny meridian in February. The ardor of female pursujt had waxed 
(or rather waned) chilly and slow in the lapse of years, and the worthy 
Deacon outgrew that form of persecution. He began to feel solitary, and 
fancy it was “not good for man to be alone,” and imagine that he had 
wasted precioustime. He heard, as he verily believed, the voice of duty, 
whispering and whistling through the empty chambers of his heart, like 
a November blast moaning among dry branches and dead leaves, and 
urging him to arise and take unto himself a wife. “It is the will of the 
Lord,” said he at last to himself, “for me to marry.” And so he resolved 
“to go in the way of his duty ;” to procure a help meet for him, and “to 
raise up a seed and generation to praise the Lord.” 

Such thoughts as these having for some time flowed through his mind, 
like warm summer showers descending upon a glacier,—he cast his eyes 
about him, both mentally and corporeally, in search of the future Mrs. 
Marvel. There was a host, composed of several generations of beauty, 
to choose from ; all of them in some sort attractive, and many of them, as 
he said, “ ruddy and fair to look upon.” Long did he ponder, and hesi- 
tate, and hold solitary communion with his own spirit, unaccustomed to 
meditate such tender topics; nay, some profane historians have written, 
that, however strange and original we may fancy it, and however uncom- 
mon it may be, for hovers, he actually went apart, knelt himself down in 
the bushes “ remote from haunts of men.” and prayed the aid of Heaven 
in this his strait and extremity. Certain it is, if uniform tradition may be 
trusted, that he began a habit about this period, of chaunting forth, on all 
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occasions, in earnest tones, scraps and snatches of Watts’ Indian Philo- 
sopher to the good old tune of “Ganges,” and the astonished echoes of 
Pleasant Valley learned to repeat the amorous psalmody of the Deacon 
as he trilled forth 

“Sure then, I cried, could I but see 

The gentle maid that twinned with me, 

I might be happy too :—” 


The result of all his reflections and prayers and psalmody, was, that 
he one day jumped off his work-bench, and into a sudden and brilliant 
conclusion, 

“My stars!” exclaimed he, using the only oath-like expression in 
which he ever indulged,—* My stars! the wid-der Becket is the very 
cretur! Thanks be praised, she is ready broke in tothe harness! Billy! 
Bill, I say, bridle my horse! Sol, fa, sol, sol, mi, fa!” 

Could I but see 
The gentle maid” 
no, the wid-der that—no, that spoilsthe metre! well, here’s the horse. 

The curious reader has observed that Deacon Marvel ordered Billy to 
bridle his nag. He did this because he had never yet indulged in the 
luxury of a saddle, saddler though he was. He had worked so much in 
his tan-pits that his own natural integuments were as thoroughly cured 
and hardened as the best of English leather, insomuch that the exercise 
of riding on the bare spinous ridge of his venerable horse was pleasant 
and gently exciting to his nether man. For the sake of this pleasure, 
and for the economy of the thing, therefore, he always rode “a bare 
back” when he rode at all, which was, indeed, but seldom. 

The horse was brought to his shop door,—or rather to a neighboring 
rail fence,—and the Deacon, without stopping to divest himself of his 
apron, (that saved broad cloth,) mounted first the fence and then the 
horse,—having achieved which feat he trotted as gaily as his Rosinante 
would bear him, in pursuit of Widow Becket. 

It would be doing the Deacon foul wrong to imagine, either because 
of his fervent exclamation aforesaid, or on account of his now rapid 
movements, that his mind was unusually agitated or at all confused. No 
such thing. He was as calm and composed as a bottle of laudanum. 
He did not even trouble himself with concocting a speech for the wi- 
dow’s ear, believing that he who obeyed the scripture injunction, “take no 
thought for yourselves what ye shall say,” was sure of success when the 
moment for speaking came. But he moved rapidly and decidedly be- 
cause it was now the middle of the forenoon, and time was valuable. 
Humming his favorite air, he quickened his nag’s usual shamble into a 
sharp trot, and pushed towards the attractive widow’s residence. 

The Deacon’s path led him directly through the village, into the very 
hornets’ nest of gossiping old maids and old women. It cannot be won- 
dered at, therefore, that his expedition excited great curiosity and set a 
hundred tongues in rapid motion. Whoever has been cursed (excuse our 
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using the most’appropriate word,) with a residence in a small country 
village must remember how all eyes stared at his every movement, and 
how his complexion, dress, gait, character, sayings and doings, were 
noticed, remembered, talked of, and recorded in perpetuam. Hardly 
had the Deacon left the village before reports, surmises, and conjectures 
were flying like contagion, from house to house, and agitating the whole 
female hive. Old gossips gathered in grand conclave to interchange 
their light waves of small talk; and the younger ones got together in 
little knots, wondering “ what it could portend.” 

Leaving them, with as utter an indifference as did our knight of the 
leather apron, to their wise confabulations and shallow surmises, let us 
go on with the lover, who is now in sight of his destined haven, the 
house of Widow Becket. “She has a hundred acres of land,” solilo- 
quised he, as his eye rested on the red cottage and trim garden, and smi 
ling fields about it,—“ and quite a snug, clever little bit of a house, and is 
just about the tidiest little woman in all Pleasant Valley. I reckon she 
is about—let me see—twenty-eight or nine,—yes, twenty-nine years old, 
as brisk as a bottle of beer, and as round and plump as a partridge. I 
wonder she never had any children!—The more to come, I reckon. 
Well, well, we'll see. Whoa! Dobbin.” 

So saying, he halted in front of a neat, thrifty looking cottage, which 
was overgrown with “morning-glories” and other creeping plants, and 
looked like the very abode of rustic comfort. The Deacon hesitated a 
moment, and then, without dismounting, stretched forth his whip, and 
knocked Joudly on the door. A damsel of very small claims to beauty 
answered the summons.—* Thank my stars, she is none of the widow’s,” 
thought the considerate bachelor—he merely said “ Little gal, is sister 
Becket at home?’ (The widow was in full communion.) “ Yes, sir.” 
“Call her to the door!” The widow came, with a face so smiling and 
kindly, that Deacon Marvel's heart (or some other organ in its vicinity,) 
almost palpitated with the unwonted emotions produced by her charms. 

“ Good morning, Sister Becket,” said he, looking unutterable things. 

“Good morning, Deacon. Wont you get off your horse and come 
in?” 

“Why no, sister, I can’t tarry this forenoon: it is a very busy time with 
me just now. I rode over, Sister Becket,—hem! just to tell you that— 
hem—i?’s the will of the Lord that I marry you, if y’re willing! 

The young widow was rather taken by surprise,—but it is pretty 
hard to capsize a widow altogether, and knowing the exact nature of the 
extraordinary person before her, she just blushed a trifle, folded her 
hands demurely over her breast, and with pious resignation replied— 

“Well, Deacon Marvel, the Lord’s will be done.” 

So the contract was sealed on the spot. Deacon Marvel choosing his 
bride, as the Polish nobles did their king, on horseback. The contract- 
ing parties in five minutes fixed on the wedding day, and then the Deacon 
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turned his horse’s head homeward, returned gravely to his shop, and as 
tradition tells us, made three pair of shoes before he slept! Truly he 
was a marvellous smart man and worthy hero. 


CHAPTER II. 
Marriage, and so forth. 


In the days whereof this writing speaketh, the wickedness of the land 
had not yet given occasion to all those legal delays and statute formalities 
which now form such grievous stumbling blocks and stones of offence 
to ardent lovers. The town clerk quietly received his dollar for record- 
ing the notice of the parties’ intention of marriage and reading the same 
aloud in the church; the parson as quietly pocketed his fee, and so the 
matter was cheaply and quickly disposed of. And very seldom, in those 
primitive days, was the wedding ceremony conducted with any consider- 
able parade or expense, or the wedding party protracted to an unseasonable 
hour. The entertainment was joyous but simple ;—and no dissipation 
broke in upon the calm hours and holy delights of the nuptial night. 

Alas! for the forgotten simplicity and defunct sobriety of the good old 
times! “Eheu! fugaces!” 

Deacon Marvel, even in that unsophisticated age, shocked the sensi- 
bilities of his neighbors by the extravagant simplicity of his wedding 
celebration. He was married at the red cottage in the evening, just 
a week after his proposals had been so oddly made and so appropriately 
accepted,—and under circumstances manifesting great contempt for pop- 
ular notions and “time-honored customs.” All that day he was busily 
at work on his bench, and at noon-tide, without changing his apparel, 
hurried to the wedding,—as before, mounted on his skeleton horse, and 
with no better saddle than a chair-cushion secured by a cord. Instead 
of donning his “ go-to-meetin” clothes,—his long swallow-tailed blue 
coat with broad japanned buttons,—his leaden-colored shorts and silver 
knee-buckles,—his ribbed white worsted hose and varnished shoes,—he 
made his appearance in working-day trim, with as much cool indiffer- 
rence of manner as though he was merely cutting out a pair of shoes. 

Before proceeding farther our reader should be told, that the Widow 
Becket, to considerable beauty united a sound judgment and a very toler- 
able taste. She understood human nature, and especially Deacon Marvel’s 
human nature, and though somewhat offended by his want of refinement 
on this occasion, she concealed her feelings, and found abundant consola- 
tion in the belief that her administration as Mrs. Deacon Marvel would 
soon “set matters to rights.” Half the young flirts, of even those days, 
would have been pulling the Deacon’s hair and ears in an instant, and 
have teazed him into a pet ora fever about his bad looks. But the 
shrewd widow received her uncombed groom with but a smile at his 
outré appearance, and let him court her and marry her after his own 


fashion. 
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Our knight dismounted from his charger,—entered the house,—found 
the parson and a small circle of relations waiting,— slipped his departed 
mother’s wedding ring on the finger of the smiling bride, and a Spanish 
dollar into the hand of the smiling clergyman,—pronounced the vows,— 
almost upset his wife at his first rude and unpractised attempt at kissing, 
actually probing one of her beautiful eyes with his nasal protuberance, 
—ate a slice of cake, drank a glass of cider,—and then started for home. 

In those days horses “carried double,” and man and wife rode toge- 
ther on the same nag. There was then no vexatious doubts or disputes 
in regard to the right or left side of the lady, as the proper place of her gen- 
tleman companion,—for the saddle in front belonged as certainly to him as 
did the pillion behind to her. Deacon Marvel brought his Rosinante to 
the horse-block, slipped the cushion back for a pillion, bestrode the bare 
spine of his patient beast, and then called on “Sister Becket,” as he still 
called her, to take her position. He was readily obeyed. The widow 
sprang lightly into her seat, and wound her arms around the ribs of her 
new husband, with a grip so close as to make him catch his breath and 
feel very peculiar. In this situation they proceeded slowly along, some- 
thing after the Kate and Petruchio fashion, until they arrived at the 
Marvel mansion in the village. 

There we leave them—allowing our reader to imagine all that fol- 
lowed,—the perils of dismounting from their elevated and precarious 
seat,—the hospitalities of the evening,—and the Eleusinia of the night, 
—reserving future adventures for a subsequent chapter. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
The honey-moon and ils consequences. 


What miraculous consequences sometimes follow matrimony! What 
curious variations of habits and feelings, and what revolutions in charac- 
ter (as developed in action) grow out of a simple change from single to 
double blessedness! Deacon Marvel furnished some pithy illustrations 
of these interjectional propositions. Marriage and its incidents operated 
on him like sunbeams on a chrysalis. He melted into life, shook off 
his scaly covering, and instead of a grub came forth quite a butterfly. 
The villagers were amazed and even alarmed by the rapid process of re- 
formation through which a few months carried the worthy Deacon. 
They said it was a “fore-runner.” 

Well might they wonder. Before the honey-moon had expired, the 
new-married couple rode to meeting (there was no church,) in a wagon 
of their own, such as had never before blessed the eyes of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley: the old family horse-skeleton was consigned to the 
bark-grinding mill and replaced by a sleek and smart successor, for 
whom a bridle and saddle were furnished from the best of the Dea- 
con’s manufacture; and the good Deacon dashed himself out in an entire 
new suit, looking some ten years, at least, younger than before. Nor 
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was it long before still greater changes occurred. The Deacon went 
so far as to build himself a large new house, and talk about a church 
with steeple and bell, for the convenience of a parish which had thus 
far always worshipped in the schoo-hlouse. So much for the influence 
of a judicious woman. 

The Deacon was a man who never did any thing by halves,—who 
never made two bites at a cherry,—as his family history will show. 

Acting on the spur of those new feelings which had sprung up in his 
bosom, he went resolutely forward in his purpose of decorating the vil- 
lage green with “an elegant meetin’-us,” and by a singular coincidence, 
the corner stone of that edifice was laid on the very day which made him 
the father of two lusty boys. We have just said he never did any thing 
by halves! “My stars,” cried he, hearing the happy news just as he 
had completed the task of laying the corner stone,—“ My stars, Sister 
Marvel, you've done well! Sol, fa, sol, la! ‘The gentle maid that 
twinned with me!’ ” 

The foundation of the church being laid under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, and with such omens of fertility and speedy increase, the 
work went on with great vigor and high hope. A spacious framework 
was erected upon this foundation, roofed, shingled, clapboarded and paint- 
ed with surprising expedition. The inside of the church was not so 
speedily completed, and in consequence of some unavoidable delay, it 
was determined to open the house for worship at once, but to postpone 
the formal dedication till the whole of the work was completed. 

Accordingly as soon as the lower floor was laid, and the pews and 
pulpit erected, although scarcely any thing had been done to the “ galle- 
ry,” public worship was had in the new house. A few loose planks 
were arranged in the gallery to accommodate “the singers,’ and the 
crowd of urchins that always swarm around the highest seats in our 
synagogues. To keep these boys in order, as well as to lead the music, 
(for he was both tything man and chorister,) the Deacon took his seat 
also in the gallery. Alas! he little foresaw the catastrophe that await- 
ed him, but in happy security joined in the psalmody, pouring forth a 
cataract of melody, and making the ears of the audience tingle with the 
rich nasal twang of his stentorian voice. The psalms were sung, the 
prayers were prayed, and the chosen chapter of Holy Writ had been 
read, when the venerable Elder Mack rose in the pulpit and announced 
the text. Atthat unlucky moment the attention of the Deacon was caught 
by the grimaces of a young rogue who was “taking off” the minister, 
surrounded by half a dozen others ready to split with suppressed laughter. 
The spectacle was intolerable. 

“The sight no longer Blount could bear! 

By heavens and all its saints I swear, 

I’U hit his head a knock!” 
The angry Deacon sprang furiously forward to visit the pate of the of- 
fending urchin with an admonitory rap, trod thoughtlessly, but with all his 
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weight, on the unsupported end of an unfastened board, and the next 
moment, to his utter amazement, found himself making a flying leap into 
the midst of the congregation below. He landed most gracefully astride 
the neck and shoulders of a corpulent old lady, who sunk under the tre- 
menduous shock of his descent into the bottom of the pew, kicking and 
screaming “like a shot deer or a hurt wildduck.” The minister paused 
in the midst of his text, and the whole congregation arose as though they 
were about singing the doxology, and every head was turned towards the 
pew in which the flying Deacon and the fat woman had so mysteriously 
disappeared. For a moment not a sound was heard— 
“ Not a drum was heard, nor a funerul note !” 

but all was appallingly still; so that Elder Mack began to fear it was all 
over with both Deacon Marvel and Mrs. Broaders. But sounds soon 
broke upon the stillness of the people—sounds which indicated that a 
desperate struggle was in progess, attended with no little wrath, pain, 
affright and confusion. The Deacon had nearly stunned Mrs. B. by his 
fall, while she in her turn almost annihilated him by the manner in which 
she dragged him down with her and crushed his unfortunate legs be- 
neath her mountainous weight. Rustling and struggling, groaning, 
kicking and something that sounded awfully like cursing, rose in horrid 
discord from the invisible pair, and at last, just in time to prevent a gen- 
eral rush of the people to the pew, the lantern jaws of the Deacon ap- 
peared above the rail, looking as red and fiery as though his phiz actually 
was a lantern with a dozen lamps burning within, followed by the broad, 
blowsy and indignant face of the unhappy victim of his assault, more 
red, if possible than his, looking like the full moon through an evening 
mist; the two together presenting in conjunction a spectacle beyond de- 
scription ludicrous and extraordinary. ‘The Deacon limped back to the 
gallery, amazingly crest fallen, while Mrs. Broaders, with a vain endea- 
vor to restore her crushed bonnet and rumpled ruff to decent and christian 
trim, hobbled out of the church and did not again make her appearance 
for a six-month. 

Five minutes, however, sufficed to re-assure and compose the sturdy Dea- 
con, so that he seated himself on the cross-beam of the gallery, with his feet 
dangling over the broad aisle, and began to meditate on the “ special pro- 
vidence,” as he considered the affray from which he had just escaped. 

Alas! for our hero! he would have been a wise man, had he gone 
home like the lady upon whom he ’lighted so unceremoniously. 

Silence having been restored to the congregation, Elder Mack re- 
commenced his discourse. Like most of the old-fashioned preachers, his 
method of analysing and arranging his sermon was, to divide them into 
some eight or ten heads, each head being sub-divided into three or four 
more little heads: thus resembling some of the strange monsters, with 
their heads and horns, seen by St. John in the Apocalypse. In fact the 
preaching of one of Elder Mack’s discourses was like the conflict be- 
tween Hercules and the Hydra, in which one head of the beast was 
hardly cut off and disposed of before two others started up in its place. 
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The minister had now proceeded triumphantly through his “se- 
venthly ;” for upwards of an hour had his guttural monotony fallen like 
a gentle opiate on the senses of his hearers, and he was just ready to 
grapple with his “eighthly,” when his attention was arrested by the head 
of Deacon Marvel, which had gradually swayed from its perpendicular- 
ity, until his chin was now buried in the bosom of his vest, and his body 
seemed nodding to the cadences of the speaker’s voice. 

The truth is, Deacon Marvel was asleep. Either he had been kept 
awake by the squalling of his babies, the night before—or his recent fall 
had so stunned his faculties as to make him lethargic. 

At every emphatic word, as if the Deacon attended to the discourse 
even when sleeping, his head nodded, and every nod seemed to bring 
him nearer the floor. The parson was dismayed; what should he do? 
Once already had the Deacon flown from the gallery, and now it ap- 
peared he was about to repeat the experiment, and alas, with no subja- 
cent fat woman to break his fall! 

Suppressing a momentary rising of wrath and mortified vanity, Elder 
Mack resorted to several innocent artifices to rouse and save the slum- 
bering saint. He lifted up his voice like a trumpet; nod, went the head. 
He lowered his tones to a gentle manner: nod, nod. He pounded the 
pulpit with his clenched fists; nod, nod, nod. ‘The sweat started on his 
brow and trickled down his nose, in his excitement, and with his eyes 
rolling in a sort of phrenzy, he slammed down the big bible upon the 
desk with a tremendous noise; nod, nod, nod, as before. The audience 
were surprised and delighted with the unwonted energy of their old par- 
son; they imagined that he had received from on high a new and sudden 
inspiration, little fancying where he borrowed his ardor. And now, 
Elder Mack, growing desperate, began to hurl texts of Scriptures at the 
unsteady head of the sleeper. “It is high time to awake out of sleep,” 
cried he. But in vain, Deacon Marvel did not heed it. “ Wo to them 
that are at ease in Zion,” shouted he. The Deacon nodded his as- 
sent. “Awake, O sleeper, and arise!’ yelled the maddened divine. 
The only answer was another nod, and a most threatening lurch of the 
Deacon’s whole body. Elder Mack could stand it no longer, but called 
out at the top of his voice, * Deacon Marvel! Deacon Marvel! it is hard 
preaching to a sleepy congregation!” The Deacon's head flew up to 
its place at once, and before he could command his tongue, he thundered 
back, “ Elder Mack, Elder Mack, it’s a darned sight harder listening to 
a sleepy sermon!” The effect of this retort was irresistible, and the as- 
sembly broke out in a paroxysm of laughter! 




































CHAPTER IV. 
Education, &e. Fe. 


Not long after the birth of those twin boys, whom the Deacon knew, 
by a sort of instinct, would be his only children, he became profoundly 
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interested in the theory of parental government and domestic education. 
Long and deeply did he ponder, meditate, and turn the matter over in his 
mind. At last his thoughts settled down upon two distinct and conflict- 
ing systems, and between these he oscillated like a pendulum between 
the two ends of its cycloid. These two schemes were afterwards de- 
scribed by his son Joshua, in the chemical language of that day, as “the 
phlog-istic and the anti-phlog-istic,’—or the “ flogging” and “no flog- 
ging” systems. The first assumed as its fundamental proposition and 
basis, the doctrine that a child’s conscience is decidedly cutaneous, and 
resides chiefly in that part which Hudibras asserts to be the seat of honor 
at a more advanced period in life. It is a sort of manual-labor system,— 
its chief exercises being flagellation and those various other callisthenic 
and gymnastic exercises commonly known as corporeal punishments, 
and which are supposed to beat in knowledge and beat out the principles 
of evil at one and the same operation. The other system avoids such 
distinct and sensible appeals, by rod and ferule, and naked hand, to the 
cutaneous conscience, and addresses itself to the good sense and inward 
principles of the juvenal: it is persuasive, not compulsory,—it treats 
logic and not authority as the basis of family government, and assumes 
that good arguments are always irresistible and conclusive. Well might 
the Deacon pause and ponder before adopting either of these opposite 
modes of treatment. He weighed and measured as well as he could all 
the arguments upon both sides of the controversy with all the patience of 
Chancellor Eldon, and with an expenditure of time so nearly rivalling 
the duration of an equity suit under the administration ofthat most learn- 
ed and most hesitating lord, that the wonder was that the parties in interest 
outlived his dubitation, or that he himself survived it. In fact he never 
did come to any choice, and when at last a decision was forced upon him, 
fiinding with another profound reasoner, (Sir Roger) “that a great deal 
might be said on both sides,” he imitated the even-handed (in) justice” ofa 
board of referees, and dexterously avoiding an avowal of his prefer- 
ence for either side, decided in favor of both, by determining to—— 

Parents who are blessed with but one child at a birth can never adopt 
his conduct as a precedent, and “dodge the question” as Deacon Marvel 
did by determining to test at once the merits of both systems, by 
applying the one to Caleb and subjecting Joshua to the other! 

Thus did the sturdy spirit of the Deacon triumph over the perplexity 
which beset him. When Sampson bore away the gates of Gaza, and 
when Alexander cut the complexities of the Gordian knot, they merely 
triumphed over physical obstructions. Deacon Marvel vanquished a dif- 
ficulty of a far higher grade, and deserves to be esteemed accordingly. 

He resolved that while the elder, Caleb, was scolded, cuffed and pounded 
for all his sins and peccadillos, the younger, Joshua, should hear soft 
words, gentle reproof, wholesome advice and tender admonition. 

Reasoning on common cases and ordinary principles, we should ex- 
pect this extraordinary conduct would introduce discords and domestic 
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jars into the Marvel family: that the boys would grow up jealous of each 
other, and that Caleb, the whippee, would soon learn to hate his parents 
as unjust, and his brother as his natural enemy, the cause of all his suf- 
ferings. Providence, however, provided an antidote for this otherwise 
fatal domestic poison, in the disposition and temperament of the two 
boys. In fact we suspect that the Deacon’s duplex system originated 
partly, at least, in the diversity of character manifest in his children 
even while they were in swaddling bands. Had these twins resembled 
us, and our brothers, what scuffling and squabbling there would have 
been ; what bickerings and heart burnings! We remember with ting- 
ling distinctness the day when we were made the scape goat to bear away 
the sins and receive all the expiatory whippings and spankings due in 
justice to the other three delinquents, whose ingenuity converted us in 
the Malachi Malagwesthen of the tribe. Those happy days are, alas, 
flown, and we have outgrown and outlived all those delectable pleasures. 

But Caleb and Joshua were admirably adapted to their respective lots 
and treatments. Joshua, whose skin was predestined to remain unbro- 
ken in its integrity, was one of those quick, retiring, inoffensive bodies, 
whose conduct, if it never merits strong commendation, never incurs a 
reproach, nor deservesa censure. On the other hand, Caleb, as if aware 
that the rod must come, and yet resolved that it should neither come with- 
out a cause, nor be remembered a moment, was as boisterous and mis- 
chievous a mad cap as ever pulled his nurse’s hair, or tried a mother’s 
patience. Frolic and fun and deviltry were natural to him. He was 
the most inveterate truant that ever broke leading strings. Mud-pies 
were his delight. He bore castigation like a martyr, and gloried in 
stripes and persecution. In his frequent elopements it was matter of 
doubt, so nearly amphibious was he, whether he was to be sought for 
by land or water. He was found one day, long before he was out of 
petticoats, up to his neck in a tub of rain-water near the door, frolicking 
with a shad that had been placed there to keep fresh. His energy in 
mischief was so active as sometimes to inspire and carry away his gen- 
tle brother. Being at one time expelled from the sick chamber of his 
mother, for blowing his willow whistle, he went out, and taking Joshua 
with him, they both vanished. Presently a distant whistling noise was 
heard, which seemed to issue from the bowels of the earth. Search was 
thereupon made, and the missing boys were discovered at the bottom of 
the well, blowing their bark trumpets in wonderful unison ! 

It will be readily imagined that their domestic education was not the 
only cause of perplexity to the worthy Deacon. The school-boy age 
arrived, and new drafis were made on the paternal treasury, 

“For children fresh expenses get, 
And Bobby now for school was fit!” 

We will not dwell on the joys and sorrows of this new period of boyish 
existence, and parental anxiousness. It will or must now suffice to say, 
at fourteen years of age, Caleb had sobered down into an industrious and 
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active fellow, whose energies were so well directed that he had become 


his father’s “right hand man,” while the gentle Joshua, whose only decided 
passion was love of books, was sent from home to qualify for old “ Yale.” 

We have said that Caleb had cooled down and become discreet and 
manly. Indeed the change was so complete that after this period he 
never committed any act which appeared to auihorise the old gentle- 
man, ready as he was to use the rod, in again chastising the child 
by way of punishment, and so the instrument of authority was laid 
aside, although still within reach. The odd old man was greatly 
troubled by this unexpected state of things. He was fearful that some- 
thing was wrong, and that a protracted scene of domestic concord would 
lead to serious evils. “Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked,” thought he ; and he 
was alarmed lest Caleb’s depravity, so lony hidden and suppressed, would 
gather voleanic energy and break out into some awful eruption. He 
was afraid his son might become proud, conceited, and at heart a rebel, 
if by this course of good conduct he was allowed to escape all exhibi- 
tions of the paternal power, the “ patria potestas.” He therefore devised 
a most ingenious mode of preventing such calamities, of inculcating the 
feeling of reverence and obedi: nce, and of vindicating at once the father’s 
authority and the propriety of the cutaneous system. The plan he hit 
upon was this. At midnight, once a year, on the night preceding Ca- 
leb’s birth-day, precisely as the old dutch clock in the kitchen struck the 
hour, Deacon Marvel called up Caleb from his bed, lectured him most 
pathetically on the subject of obedience and good conduct, on filial sub- 
ordination, or what he styled pa-rental and ma-rental duty, and on the 
danger of “sparing the rod, and spoiling the child;” precisely, I say, as 
the clock struck, Deacon Marvel did the same, and he went on the prin- 
ciple of announcing the age of the boy by the number of lashes, thus in- 
creasing the allowance from year to year, so that the system thus adopted 
begun with fifteen blows, smartly applied, and was destined to close with 
a grand finale of one and twenty. 

Alas! for the wisdom of those good old times! modern degeneracy 
may sneer at this family rite, this annual festival of authority, this pass- 
over of scourging. But can it discover a better mode of treating chil- 
dren? A venerable Massachusetts doctor* attributed the disobedience of 
the recent generations of children to the rupture between England and 
her North American colonies! We think it has been generated by the 
modern abandonment of the birchen rod and hickory twig. But we will 
not pause bere to agitate the question. 

This annual expression of fatherly regard, this endorsement of the son 
by the father, was always given in the presence of the tender-hearted but 
submissive mother, whose tears did much to heal the wounds produced 
by the executioner. Caleb conducted himself on these occasions to ad- 
miration. He knew his father’s foibles and bore with them in all kind- 








* Dr. Holyoke of Salem. See his Biography by Pierson. 
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ness and forbearance. He knew and felt, (at least once a year,) that on 
this earth there is nothing so pure and holy and precious as a parent's 
love, nothing more gratefulto the Divine nature than filial duty and af- 
fection; and knowing this, he endured his stripes with Spartan fortitude 
until the last year of his minority came round. 

“Thank heaven, to-night puts an end to corporeal proofs of my father’s 
regard! ‘To-morrow I am a man, and then good bye to castigation.” 

Such were Caleb’s thoughts as he came homeward from the field on 
the last evening of his minority. 

“ But,” coutinued he, “this last scene, this final display of ‘ pa-rental 
and ma-rental’ authority, will doubtless be uncommonly striking—God 
help my patience. My shoulders ache at the bare idea. I must contrive 
some way to escape from this sore trial.” 

As he meditated, a suggestion occurred to him that promised a safe 
deliverance, could his plan be effected without suspicion. He quickened 
his step, entered the house, greeted his mother with more than his usual 
cheerfulness, and speedily communicated to her his plan of salvation. 
The good old lady was delighted, for she had been weeping over the ex- 
pectation of the final crowning act of torture. 

“Tt will do, Caleb, for sartin,” said she, looking at the old clock, “ for 
your Pa would never think of dicking you after you are free.” 

The old man presently came in to supper, and looked a little surprised 
to find his wife half smiles, half tears— 

“ A smile on the lip, and a tear in the eye,” 

and Caleb with a grin of satisfaction on his face as broad as the shield of 
Minerva. The Deacon was himself unusually sober, and before sitting 
down to eat, he besieged heaven with a prayer of portentous length and 
significancy, alluding so pointedly to the approaching midnight ordinance, 
and coupling it so strangely with the story of Abraham offering up Jsaac 
as a burnt offering, that Caleb half fancied the Deacon cherished the 
bloody purpose of exactly imitating the patriarchal example. The grace 
ended at last, as it seemed, rather because the Deacon’s legs got weary, 
than because his desires were fully uttered, and the evening meal was 
eaten by all parties in silence. The remainder of the evening passed off 
more sociably, for the Deacon made one or two allusions, in rather a sly 
manner, to the approaching solemnity of Caleb’s manumission. 

At nine o’clock the old people retired to the adjoining bed-room, wish- 
ing the son good night. 

“ Do not sit up too late, Caleb,” said the father. 

“No sir,” said Caleb, “and father, be careful not to oversleep your 
self, for the morning finds me a free-man |” 

“Do not flatter yourself, Caleb, that I shall forget you,” replied the 
Deacon, while his wife shook her head deprecatingly at the foolish boy. 

No sooner was the bed-room door closed, than Caleb hastened to the 
old clock, removed the striking weight, (“a good omen,” thought he,) 
and set the hands forward two hours. By this arrangement the hands 
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would indicate two when the hammer told twelve; so the young man 
took off the clock head and substituting his finger for the bell, touched 
the spring and made the clock strike ten, eleven, twelve and one in si- 
lence, thus making sure that the machinery should not contradict itself 
and betray him. As midnight approached Caleb restored the weight and 
retired. 

At the regular and awful hour uprose the Deacon, drew on his inex- 
pressibles, stalked into the kitchen, and summoned Caleb. 

“ Caleb, my son, don’t stop to dress yourself; it will only be labor lost! 
your mother is asleep.” 

Caleb made his appearance, sans delay, and sans culottes. His first 
act was to light a lamp,—his next to place it so that its rays should fall 
directly upon the time-piece. He then sat down by his father. 

“ The time has almost come, my dear boy,” said the patriarch, “ when 
my authority must end, and you become a man. No more after this 
night will you feel the wholesome chastisement of my rod.” (“Thank 
fortune for that,” said Caleb, inwardly and fervently.) Here the Dea- 
con drew his fingers along the full extent of a formidable switch which 
he had prepared for the occasion. He rose and ordering Caleb to stand 
up, the clock that moment struck. One!—up went the Deacon’s hand, 
Two! The rod began to descend, but Caleb started aside, and called 
out, “I am free! I am free! look at theclock!” The old man looked, 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. There was no mistake, it was evi- 
dently two o’clock,—the clock struck but twice! 

“ My stars, Caleb, it is too late, you are out of my power,—you are a 
man and I'll burn up the rod!” 

At this moment Caleb saw a fair matronly face, clad in (night-cap and) 
smiles peeping through the bed-room door,—-and thereupon, after a sin- 
gle meaning glance, remembering his Jacobinical condition as to dress, 
he very cousiderately blew out the candle. 

The Deacon retired in profound silence and amazement. He deemed 
it certain that Providence, as in the case of Isaac and Abraham, had in- 
terposed and rescued Caleb from his cruel kindness; and revolving these 
ideas in his pious brain, he fell asleep. Caleb backed the friendly hands 
of the time-piece to their true place on the dial, and went laughing to 
bed. 

We have only to add, that the Deacon died at last in utter doubt which 
of his two schemes of discipline was the true and orthodox system. 
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NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 


BY A FRIEND. 


Napoleon Louis Bonapirte was born at Paris, on the twentieth of 
April, 1803, and was baptised by Cardinal Fesch, at Fontainebleau, in 
1811. Atthe age of seven, he left France with his mother. Like the 
King of Rome, he seemed to have resolved not to become an exile. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Queen Hortense succeeded in conso- 
ling him. At Malmaison, when the Emperor came to take his last fare- 
well of him, it was necessary to tear the child from his arms. On 
leaving France, Queen Hortense went to Switzerland, where she pur- 
chased an estate on the shores of Lake Constance, which is now well 
known by the name of Arenenberg. Queen Hortense bestowed the 
greatest pains on the Prince’s education. He was taught not to regret 
the prerogatives he had lost, and to feel that his name imposed many and 
difficult duties, which it was to be the chief object of his life to fulfil. 

Many interesting anecdotes of his childhood may be found in the me- 
moirs of Madam Parquin.* He early evinced striking firmness, and the 
generosity which has since won him so many hearts. He has always 
applied himself with great assiduity to the study of mathematics and artil- 
lery, and was admitted to the camp of Thun, in the canton of Berne, where 
many young men study engineering. With his knapsack on his back, 
his compass in his hand, living on a soldier’s fare, the Prince shared in 
all the lessons and expeditions of his comrades on the glaciers. It was 
at Thun that he first heard of the revolution of July. The beloved coun- 
try, he had so Jong and so anxiously desired to serve, was now open to 
him. His friends and himself congratulated each other on the resurree- 
tion of liberal ideas in Europe, and on his_return to France, for how 
could they suppose that she, when free, would continue to persecute those 
whose only crime was loving her? 

The pain young Napoleon Louis experienced at finding all the hopes 
the revolution had excited, destroyed by the conduct of the new govern- 
ment, may easily be imagined. The following letters written at the 
time, by Queen Hortense, show what were her feelings and opinions on 
this subject: 

** ARENENBERG, September 2d, 1839. 
“ Yon say you are desirous to hear from me. I rejoice with you at the happiness 


of France. You must have seen how difficult it was to restrain the enthus'asm of 








+ Louisa Cochelet was educated by Madame Campan; she became the /ectrice of 
Queen Hortens>, in 1801, and accompanied her to Switzerland, where she was united 


to Mr. Parquin. She continued to reside nesr Queen H., to whom she was much 


attached until her death, which took place in 1836. 
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my children, notwithstanding my wish that they should not come forward in any 
way, but they have been taught to appreciate all that is noble and great, they are 
proud of their country, which they would be happy to serve, and they are from twen- 
ty to twenty-five years of age. 

“Tt was not for us to refuse to acknowledge the right of a nation to choose its so- 
vereign, but I have just heard of a law which both surprises and grieves me. Is it 
possible, that at this moment of enthusiasm and liberty, France should refuse to open 
her arms to all her children? To those who for fifteen years have shared in all her 
humiliation and suffering? If Napoleon gave a glory to the country which it ac- 
knowledges, why does it repulse every one that belongs to him? None of the num- 
ber of the Bonaparte family thought as yet of returning to France. Their position 
was delicate, and without an invitation from their country, they could not enter it. 
They are now as unfortunate and unprotected as before; they are again exposed to 
the persecutions with which various governments formerly harassed them. What 
can I say to my children, I, who seek only to moderate the ardors of their youthful 
feelings, and to cherish in them the love of their country and of justice? I can now 
only teach them that man is ungrateful and selfish, but that we must love him, and 
that it is always sweeter to forgive injuries than to cause suffering. Farewell, you 
wished to hear from me; you see that my feelings of the moment ere painful. I did 
not intend going to Paris, far from it. I was preparing for a journey to Italy, but 
the infliction of that law, which expels us forever from that country we love so well, 
and where we still hoped to die, has removed all my grief. This sentence, at the 
time it was first pronounced, was afflicting, but then it proceeded from our enemies; 
renewed by those whom we believed to be our friends, it goes directly to the heart.” 

“* ARENENBERG, Octoler 2d, 1830. 

“T have received your letter, Sir, and am much touched by the feelings which in- 
duce you to publish a work in favor of the Bonapartes, who are once more banished 
from France. No one more deeply regrets the severity of this law than myseif, but 
I am resigned to it, for I do not like to accuse my countrymen of ingratitude, and I 
am told that they have powerful motives for prohiting our returnto France. Our ab- 
sence, it is said, is necessary to the happiness and tranquillity of our country; it is 
to be but momentary. Our first interest has always been the glory and prosperity 
of France, it is therefore our duty to submit to this law.” 


Napoleon Louis passed the winter of 1830, at Rome with his mo- 
ther. The Papal governnment, fearing an insurrection in the states of 
the church, considered the presence of a nephew of Napoleon as dan- 
gerous, and compelled him to leave Rome. He joined his brother at 
Florence, and the insurrection soon after broke out. The young men, 
naturally anxious about their mother, wrote to entreat her to come to F lor- 
ence. She did so, and when she arrived, found that they had left. They 
had joined the insurgents !—Cardinal Fesch and their uncle Jerome, who 
had remained at Rome, entreated them to leave the army, and wrote to the 
provincial government at Bologna that they would injure the Italian 
cause, but it was all in vain. They had been received with the great. 
est enthusiasm by the army, and did not doubt the success of their cause. 
Alas! they were soon undeceived. The history of this insurrection is 
so well known, that we think it is unnecessary to enter into any particu- 
lars. When the Austrians entered Romagna, the insurgents retreated 
on Forli, where the younger brother of Napoleon Louis expired after a 
few hours illness. Queen Hortense was at that time at Foligno, but 
knowing that the insurgents would ultimately take refuge in Ancona, 
she resolved to set out for that city. Ata short distance from Foligno, 
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a caléche drew up by the side of her carriage, and a stranger alighted 
from it—but we will continue in the words of Queen Hortense. “I 
trembled violently, although [ hardly knew why. ‘The stranger came 
from my children. ‘Prince Napoleon is ill,’ said he; ‘ he has the mea- 
sles, and is anxious to see you.’ Atthe words: anzious to see you, I ex- 
claimed—then he must be ill! I hastened to retrace my road. I had 
but one idea—to fly to my son, to take care of him if it were not too 
late! It was in vain that I said to myself, I have been too unfortunate ! 
No, it is not possible! Heaven is just! ‘This would be too much for 
me! Ah! no! he will not die—he will be restored tome. I remain- 
ed without strength or courage. The messenger sent from Forli—the 
faces of those who surrounded me, seemed to foretell that some misfor- 
tune had ta! <n place. I did not dare to ask a question. Suspense even 
was a blessing. And notwithsanding I heard the people who surround- 
ed my carriage at every post-house, repeat the dreadful words : Napoleon 
is dead! Napoleon is dead! I heard it, but could not believe it. I was 
almost dead too, I believe, for I felt nothing, asked for nothing, cared for 
nothing. 

“T arrived at Pesaro, at the palace of my nephew, I was insensible and 
was laid upon a bed. It was there that my unfortunate son Louis, burst- 
ing into tears, threw himself into my arms, and told he was now alone 
in the world; that he had lost his best friend; and that but for me, he 
would have died of grief on that inaminate body he would not quit. * * 

“ My strength was utterly exhausted. No one thought it possible for 
me to travel in the state I was then in, but still it was necessary for us to 
fly. The Prefect of Pesaro asked to speak with me. He informed me 
that the Austrians were fast advancing, and besides, that vessels were seen 
in the Adriatic, which might land other troops on the onmnt, In that case 
all retreat would be cut off. $ ? . 

“T had my son’s life to save. My courage returned. I sent directly 
for horses and was carried down to my carriage. The next day we ar- 
rived at Ancona.” 

Queen Hortense had been informed that her son would not be allowed 
to reénter Tuscany ; the Austrian minister at Florence declared that he 
would not be permitted to return to Switzerland, and besides, he was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty proclaimed by the Austrians on entering the 
Papal territory. She therefore determined to make use of the passport 
given her by an English gentleman, and accompany her son to Paris, 
where, notwithstanding the law, which prohibited him from entering 
France, she felt that he would be in safety. This step has been censured 
and misrepresented, but with the impartial, the circumstances which in- 
duced her to take it, must fully justify it. It was advisable to lose no 
time in setting off, and the despair of Queen Hortense may be imagined, 
when, on going to her son’s bedside, she discovered that he had the mea- 
sles. A week elapsed before he was sufficiently well to travel. During 
that time the Austrians entered Ancona, and their commander-in-chief 
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was quartered in the palace where Queen Hortense was staying. For- 
tunately he believed the report that Napoleon Louis had embarked for 
Corfu, and treated Queen Hortense with respect and attention. 

The space allotted us, will not admit of our dwelling upon the dangers 
and difficulties which attended the journey of Louis and his mother. 
Directly they had arrived at Paris, Queen Hortense sent for Mr. D’ Hou- 
delot, Louis Philippe’s aide-de-camp, and informed him of her wish to see 
the King. She was received the next day by Louis Philippe, to whom 
she communicated her motives for coming to Paris; Louis Philippe 
begged her to preserve the strictest incognito, and said that he had con- 
cealed her arrival from every one, except from the President of the Coun- 
cil, Casimir Périer. He expressed his wish to be of service to the 
Queen, and when she informed him that her son had written a letter— 
requesting Louis Philippe to allow him to serve France in any way, 
were it only as a common soldier; he said: “send me that letter.”— 
When Casimir Périer called on Queen Hortense, she showed him the 
Prince’s letter; he read it, approved of it, and said: “the Chamber will 
doubtless discuss the propriety of revoking the law which exiles the 
Emperor's family. It is possible that your son’s letter will then be pub- 
lished.” Notwithstanding this, no further notice was taken of it. 

It was decided by Louis Philippe that Queen Hortense should pro- 
ceed to London, with her son, and from thence write him, requesting his 
permission to return to Switzerland, through France. They were to 
pass two days at Paris, but the newspapers were not to speak of their 
visit until after their departure. Périer, after making these arrangements, 
said to the Queen: “the nation will thus become gradually accustomed 
to seeing you in France. As to yourself, general consent would be in- 
stantly given to your returning to France, but your son's name is an ob- 
stacle to his return, and if he should wish hereafter to enter our service 
he must change it. We are obliged to be prudent with regard to for- 
eigners; there are so many parties in France, that war would ruin 
us.” The astonishment and indignation of young Napoleon, when his 
mother repeated these words to him, may be easily imagined. Although 
he was ill at this time, Casimir Périer did not conceal his anxiety 
to have him leave Paris, and at length sent Mr. D’ Houdelot to inform 
Queen Hortense, that unless her son’s life were in danger they must leave 
Paris on the following day. This was on the evening of the fifth of May. 
The physician who attended the invalid was instantly consulted, and de- 
cided that he might set off, provided he travelled very slowly. The 
interesting fugitives accordingly left Paris the next morning. When they 
arrived at London, Queen Hortense resumed her own name, and every one 
believed she had just arrived from Malta. During his stay at London, 
Napoleon Louis became convinced that the government of July, instead 
of supporting the cause of liberalism, as it had been supposed it would 
do, had determined to abandon it every where. Many emissaries were 
sent to him to persuade him to appear in France, saying that if he would 
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but do so, the nation would instantly declare in favor of the Duke of 
Reichstadt. Prince Napoleon’s only reply to these entreaties, was: “I 
am anxious to serve my country, but have been repulsed. France has 
chosen a new sovereign; it is my duty to submit to her decrees.” 

On the first of August Queen Hortense received her passport and in- 
stantly left London. As she did not wish her son to reénter Paris, she 
returned to Arenenberg, without seeing any of her old friends. It was 
at this time that the Poles sent a deputation to Louis, requesting him 
to accept the command of their army, and assuring him that the presence 
of the nephew of Napoleon, and the re-appearance of the tri-colored flag 
on the banks of the Vistula, would produce a moral effect of which 
the consequences would be of incalculable importance. He could not 
resist this appeal to his generous sympathies, and was preparing to 
set off for Poland, when he learnt the surrender of Warsaw. Unable 
to assist this unhappy nation as he had wished, he has constantly exerted 
himself in the behalf of those who so heroically sacrificed themselves for 
its liberties, and no poor exile ever applied to him in vain for assistance. 

Europe gradually relapsed into apparent calm, and Napoleon Louis 
returned to the studies which had occupied him before the revolution of 
July. He soon published a pamphlet, entitled “Political and military 
reflections on the Swiss confederation.” This work was considered as 
very remarkable for so young an author. The government of Thurgo- 
via, soon afier its publication bestowed upon the Prince the rights of citi- 
zenship in that canton. He returned his thanks for this mark of its 
esteem, in the following letter: 

“ ARENENBERG, May 15th, 1839. 


“ Sir:—I accept the rights of a citizen of Thurgovia with the greatest pleasure. I 
am glad that a new tie now binds me to that country, which for sixteen years has 
extended to us the most generous hospitality. My position as an exile, renders me 
doubly sensible to the interest you show me. Asa Frenchman and as a Bonaparte, 
[ am proud of being the citizen of a free country. My mother desires me to tell you 
how much she is affected by your kindness to me. I remain, sir, ete.” 


In 1834, Prince Napoleon published a work on artillery, for the use 
of the Swiss troops; an1 was named captain of artillery by the govern- 
ment of Berne. He then wrote tothe Vice President 'Tavel as follows : 


“‘ Sir—I have just received the letter which informs me that the executive council 
of Berne have conferred the title of captain of artillery on me, and hasten to exprecs 
to you my gratitude for this nomination. My country, or rather the French govern- 
ment, repulses me because I am the nephew of Napoleon; you are more just. I am 
proud of being numbered among the defenders of a state in which the sovereignty of 
the people is considered as the basis of the constitution, and where every citizen is 
ready to sacrifice himself for the liberty and independence of his country. 

I am sir, ete.” 


In 1835, it was said, with how much truth we know not, that many 
of the Portuguese of rank and distinction were anxious to unite their 
young Queen to Prince Napoleon Louis. Various newspapers having 
repeated this report, the Prince contradicted it in the following letter: 
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* Anenenzers, December 14th, 1835. 

“‘ Several newspapers have announced my departure for Portugal as an aspirant 
to the hand of Queen Donna Maria. However, flattering may be to me the suppo- 
sition of an union with a young and virtuous Queen, the widow of a cousin who 
was dear to me; I consider it my duty to contradict such a report, as no step with 
which I am acquainted can have given rise to it. Imusteven add that notwithstand- 
ing the lively interest I take in the destiny 0” a nation, that has succeeded in obtaining 
its independence, I should have refused the honor of sharing the throne of Portugal, 
had it been proposed to me. The noble conduct of my father, who abdicated in 1810, 
because he could not ally the interests of Holland to those of France, can never be 
forgotten by me. By his example, my father has taught me how much one’s native 
land is to be preferred to a foreign throne. Accustomed as I have been from my 
childhood to love my country above all things, I cannot prefer any thing to the in- 
terests of France. I am convinced that the name I bear will not always be a cause 
of proscription in the eyes of my countrymen, as it reminds them of fifteen years of 
glory, and I am calmly waiting [in a free and hospitable land, till the people shall 
recall those who were banished in 1515, by one hundred thousand foreigners. The 
hope of serving France at some future day, as a citizen and a soldier, supports and 
consoles me, and is more precious to me than all the thrones in the world.” 

On the first of November, 1836, a supplement of the Moniteur, pub- 
lished in the afternoon, contained an account of the abortive insurrection 
of Strasbourg, and of the arrest of Napoleon Louis. This news ex- 
cited the greatest astonishment. ‘Those who were most favorably inclined 
towards the Prince, could not but blame him for venturing upon 
what they deemed a most rash undertaking. The pamphlets since pub- 
lished on this subject sufficiently explain what were the motives that 
induced Louis to act as he did, and fully justify him from the impu- 
tation of having entered upon this enterprise without mature considera- 
tion. It is, we believe, not generally known, that in 1832, a large por- 
tion of the French army were in readiness to receive Napoleon II, as 
soon as he should appear on the frontiers, but as he could not join them 
until they had publicly declared themselves in his favor, they proposed 
to receive Prince Napoleon as his representative, provided he were the 
bearer of a letter from the Duke of Reichstadt. The death of this unfor- 
tunate young man put an end to this plan, and the hopes of his party 
centered in Louis Napoleon, whose name, character and opinions, whose 
relationship to the amiable and beloved Josephine, and to the brave, Joyal 
and disinterested Eugene, were likely to insure the respect and affection of 
the French nation. He was urged to come to France immediately, but re- 
fused doing so. As we have already stated, Louis, while at London, 
perceived that the government of July had no intention of proceeding in the 
road pointed out by its interest as well as by its duty; he saw Italy and 
Poland successively abandoned ; he saw that the interests and glory of 
France were daily sacrificed, in order to obtain the approbation of the 
Great Powers, but still he restrained his feelings and waited calmly, 
hoping that the government of Louis Philippe would at length do some- 
thing worthy of its origin, something that would merit the approbation 
of the generous and the patriotic of all parties. In vain! The émeutes 
of Paris and of Lyons, the dismissal of the national guards of Lyons, 
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Grenoble, etc., could not but confirm his conviction of the weak- 
ness of the government, and of the general disapprobation its conduct had 
excited.* 

In 1833, Lafayette desired to see Louis, and the latter accepted 
his invitation. It may surprise some persons to learn that he was 
so willing to meet one who had lent his aid to overthrow Napoleon. It 
must be recollected that Lafayette had long since expressed his regret at 
having done so. Besides, it was the opinion of Louis that the national 
party should forget reciprocal injuries, and be united in order to be strong. 
“* No one,” he often said, “shall have cause to say of me, as the Emperor 
did of the Bourbons, that during a long exile, they had learnt nothing, 
and forgotten nothing.” Lafayette received the Prince with great cor- 
diality. He told him that he now repented of what he had done in 1830, 
“but France is not republican ;’ he added, “we considered the Duke of 
Reichstadt as a prisoner, and there was no one but Louis Philippe whom 
we could place at the head of thenation.” He then entreated the Prince 
to seize the first opportunity of entering France, as he considered it im- 
possible that the actual government should stand, and that his was the 
only popular name. Prince Napoleon was now anxious to know some- 
thing of the sentiments of the republican party. He sent one of his friends 
to Armand Carrel,¢ under the pretext of offering him a copy of the 
Manual of Artillery we have already mentioned. Carrel, in his conver- 
sation with the envoy of Louis, showed himself to be a pure and disinter- 
ested republican, but seemed to have little hope that his ideas would soon 
be realized. “The republican party,” said he, “ contains the most active 
and generous members of society, but it is undermined by two causes 
which will long paralyze its efforts. The first is the great mistake made 
by our imprudent young men, who are constantly recurring to an epoch 
which cannot be appreciated by the many; the second, and the greatest, 
is the want ofa chief, and the impossibility of finding one under exist- 
ing circumstances.” “But,” returned Louis’s friend, “have not your 
works, your talents and character already placed you in that position.” 
“Since the death of Lafayette, some have supposed so,” said Carrel, “ but, 
believe me, to play such a part, far higher qualities and more brilliant 
talents than mine are requisite. If I cannot succeed in rallying a single 
party, how can I possibly rally all?’ The conversation now turned 
upon Louis Napoleon. “His political and military works,” said Carrel, 
* prove that he has a noble character and a strong mind. His name is the 
greatest of modern times. If he understands the new interests of France, 
if he is willing to forget his rights of imperial legitimacy, and think only 





* He loved his country too well, however, to be willing to hazard her tranquillity, 
by an attempt to overthrow the government of July, until he had ascertained with cer- 
tainty that the majority of the nation viewed the course it had pursued, as he him- 
self did, and wished for a new order of things. 

+ Armand Carrel, the young and talented editor of the National, was killed in a 
duel, in 1835. 
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of the sovereignty of the people, he may yet be called to play a great 
? . . 
part.” These words were repeated to Louis and made a great im- 
pression on him. The following extract from a letter written a year or 
two later, show how clear and just are his ideas concerning himself, and 
the circumstances in which he has been placed. 
“ ARENENBERG, January 30th, 1835. 

“ As to my position, believe me, I understand it fully, althongh it is very compli- 
cated. I feel that as yet Lam only known by my name, not by my deeds. 1am an 
aristocrat by birth—a democrat by nature and by opinion; I owe all to inheritance, 
and require every thing from election. Courted by some for my name, by others for 
my title, taxed with personal ambition as soon as I step beyond my accustomed 
sphere, accused of apathy and indifference if I remain quiet; in short, inspiring both 
liberals and absolutists with fear, because of the influence of my name, I have no po- 
litical friends but among those who, accustomed to the caprices of fortune, think 
that by some chance I may one day be useful. It is because I see al] the difficulties 
that would impede my progress in the beginning of any career, that I have made it 
a tule to follow the impulses of my heart, my reason and my conscience, and never 
to regard any consideration of secondary importance, when I believe that I am act- 
ing for the general interest ; in short, to walk in a straight line, without heeding all 


the difficulties that obstruct my path.” 

After Alibaud’s attempt on the King’s life, Louis heard from sev- 
eral political personages. They wrote: “we cannot enjoy the present, 
for we live in constant dread of the future. During the last six years, 
the government has repressed all noble sentiments, without inspiring con- 
fidence or giving security. The King’s life is constantly in danger. 
If one of these attempts were to succeed, we should be exposed to the 
most serious evils, for there is no one party in France strong enough to 
rally all others, and not a single man who inspires general confidence. 
Thus situated, we call upon you. Your name, character and opinions, 
induced us to consider you as a point de ralliement for the popular cause. 
Hold yourself in readiness to act, and when the time comes, friends to 
your cause shall not be wanting.” 

In July, 1836, Napoleon Louis went to Baden-Baden, in order to 
be nearer France, and to judge of the state of the country for himself. 
He was visited there by several inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, who 
all expressed the same aversion to the government of Louis Philippe, 
and the same friendship towards himself. It was ata ball at Baden 
that the Prince first met Colonel Vaudrey. This brave officer had en- 
tered the army at the age of twenty, had seen more than forty battle 
fields, and had received the cross of the Legion of Honor, and the grade of 
superior officer from Napoleon. Soon after the revolution of July, he 
was sent to direct the artillery of Bastia. He justly considered his nom- 
ination to this post, as a kind of exile, inflicted by those who wished to 
stifle all recollection of the glory of the empire, and of the liberty that 
hal been promised France by the new government. 

Louis invited Colonel Vaudrey to visit him. The invitation was 
accepted, and after talking half an hour of past times, of the glory of the 
empire, etc., the Prince told his new friend that he thought he would be 
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well received, should he appear in France. “A revolution,” said he, 
“can only be excusable or legitimate, when made in the interest of the 
majority of a nation. If we only use moral influence to effect our pur- 
poses, we can ascertain with certainty, whether a revolution is universally 
desired. If the present government has committed sufficient faults to 
make another revolution desirable, if the government of Napoleon has 
left sufficiently deep roots in the nation, I have but to appear before the 
army and people, to remind them of their former prosperity and glory, 
of their present humiliation and grievances, and they will join me. 
France wishes for national institutions as representatives of their rights ; 
for a man or a family to represent her interests. She wishes for the 
popular principles of the republic, accompanied by stability; for the na- 
tional dignity, the order, the internal prosperity, but not the conquests of 
the empire; she might desire the external alliance of the restoration, but 
what can she wish or hope for from the present government? My am- 
bition is to appear with the most popular and glorious of banners; to 
rally all that is generous and noble in every party around me; to restore 
the national dignity without war, liberty without anarchy, stability with- 
out despotism. To succeed in this plan I must be acknowledged and 
assisted by the people, for from the people alone proceed reason and 
justice.” Colonel Vaudrey at first attempted to dissuade the Prince from 
his project, but when he found that every argument he could use did not 
shake his resolution, he did not positively decline assisting him should he 
afterwards require his service. His admiration of Napoleon, his enthu- 
siasia, when speaking of the glorious days of the grande armée, and the 
dissatisfaction he expressed at the conduct of the present government, led 
Louis to believe that he might, in case of necessity, depend on his 
assistance and fidelity. 

It was at this period that Prince Napoleon became acquainted with 
M.M. Gricourtand Querelles, two young officers, whose political opinions 
coincided with his own, and who declared themselves ready to join him, 
in attempting to establish a more national government in France. 

One evening, after one of those brilliant fetes for which Baden-Baden 
is celebrated, he mounted his horse, accompanied by a friend, and soon 
arrived at Strasbourg. Ina room hired for the purpose, fifteen officers 
met that night. When they heard that Prince Napoleon was about to 
appear before them, they exclaimed enthusiastically: “the Emperor’s 
nephew shall be welcome! He has nothing to fear; he has confided in 
us; we would defend him at the peril of our own lives!” Louis 
then made his appearance: “gentlemen,” said he, “I have confided in 
your honor; I have perhaps risked my life in order to see you. I wish 
to learn from yourselves what are your feelings and opinions. If the 
nation views the present state of the country as I do, I think I can be 
useful. The great man is no more, but our cause is the same as in his 
time. The eagle, that sacred emblem, represents, as in 1815, the rights 

of the people and the national glory. I act not from personal ambition, 
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therefore tell me if I am wrong, and although exile with its cares and 
sorrows has weighed heavily upon me, I will resign myself to living in 
a foreign land, until happier days.” “No!” exclaimed the assembled 
officers, “you shall not languish in exile; we have long sympathized 
with you ; we will restore you to your country.” 

Relying on the approbation of the majority of the nation, and on many 
friends in the army, and in the influential classes of society, the Prince 
now only awaited a favorable opportunity of putting his projects into 
execution. He wrote to General Voirol, who commanded the fifth mili- 
tary division at Strasbourg, requesting an interview with him, at any 
place he might choose to appoint. General Voirol instantly dispatched 
this letter, accompanied by the following one, to the Minister of War. 


“Srraspourc, August 18th, 1836. 


“ Sir—I received a letter from Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, which I think it 
my duty to lay before you and before the King. This letter might appear unimpor- 
tant, had the Prince not written to several other officers. Mr. Raindre, one of these 
Officers, and the bearer of my despatch, has had an interview with the Prince at Kehl; 
he will relate to you all that was said on both sides ; he will tell you that the Prince 
fancies he has a powerful party in France, and that should any change take place, 
all the partisans of the Emperor would gather around him. He even hints that a 
military insurrection is about taking place. The Prince’s language to Mr. Raindre 
sufficiently explains to me what was his object in requiring an interview with me ; 
nothing but my conviction of this, would have induced me to mention the circumstance 
to you; in any other case, my conscience would have been satisfied with the verbal 
answer I gave the Prince’s emmissary; viz: I honor the memory of the Emperor, I 
respect and pity the misfortunes of his family ; but above all things I respect the laws 
of my country, and as one of them prohibits the Bonaparte family from entering 
France, I cannot accede to Prince Napoleon’s request. 

“You will understand the necessity I feel of informing you of the actions and 
views of the Prince, but you will doubtless agree with me in thinking that my letter 
must remain confidential.” 

“ Voirow.” 


At the end of August, Prince Napoleon Louis left Baden-Baden for 
Thun, where, although greatly occupied by military studies, he did not 
lose sight of politics. He soon learned that a Doctrinaire Ministry was 
once more entrusted with the fate of his country, and that the blockade of 
Switzerland had greatly irritated the population of the frontiers. He felt 
that the time for action had cdme, and he prepared for his enterprise. 
His plan consisted in throwing himself into a large fortified town, in 
rallying the people and the garrison by the magic of his name and his 
daring, in reaching Paris by forced marches, taking with him all the 
disposable forces, in persuading the national guard, the regular troops, 
the citizens and countrymen he met on his way, to join him. Of all the 
frontier towns, Strasbourg seemed best calculated to favor the execution 
of this plan. The population was patriotic and opposed to the govern- 
ment, which had been obliged to dismiss its national guard. A garrison 
of eight or ten thousand men, considerable artillery, an immense arsenal, 
and resources of every kind, united to make it a most important place, 
which, if it only espoused the popular cause, would greatly influence the 
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rest of France. The news ofa revolution effected at Strasbourg, in the 
name of the sovereignty of the people, and headed by Napoleon’s nephew, 
was likely to excite universal enthusiasm. If the popular cause triumph- 
ed in Strasbourg, the national guard would be immediately organized to 
guard the town; the young citizens would join the garrison as volun- 
teers; and every thing would be prepared for marching the second day 
on Paris, with more than twelve thousand men, a hundred cannon, ten 
or twelve millions of cash, and a convoy of arms for the purpose of arm- 
ing the people on the road. The example of Strasbourg would be fol- 
lowed by all Alsace. The road lay across Champagne and Lorraine. 
How many recollections must be thus necessarily awakened! What 
course was the government likely to pursue under these circumstances ? 
Supposing it had time to rally the garrisons of Lille and of a part of the 
northern frontiers, could it at once preserve order in the capitol, and put 
an end toa popular insurrection, that had been commenced with so much 
energy and enthusiasm? ‘To an army of citizens and soldiers thirsting 
for glory and liberty, the government could only oppose men, whose 
fidelity must have already been shaken by the contagious example of 
revolt, and by the enthusiasm which every Frenchman feels for all con- 
nected with the name of Napoleo- . ' 

On the twenty-fifth of October, 1836, Prince Napoleon Louis left Aren- 
enberg under the pretext of paying a visit to his cousin, the Princess of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen. What were his feelings at the time of his 
departure, we learn from the following letter, written on board of the 
vessel which conveyed him to the United States. 

“You know what was the pretext I gave for my departure from Arenenberg, but 
you do not understand was then going on in my heart. Convinced that the Bona- 
parte cause is the only national one in France, the only civilizing one in Europe» 
proud of the nobleness and purity of my intentions, I had determined to raise the im- 
perial banner once more, Or to fall the victim of my political opinions. 

“T set off by the same roud I had taken three months before, to go to Baden-Baden. 
Every thing was the same around me, but alas! how different were my feelings! I 
was then guy and serene as the day that shone on me; now, sad and thoughtful, the 
depression of my spirits was increased by the damp and chilly asmosphere which 
surrounded me. I may be asked what could induce me to abandon a happy home, 
to incur all the risks of a hazardous enterprise. I can only answer that a secret im- 
pulse led me on, and that on no consideration, would I have delayed an attempt 
which seemed to present so many chances of success. It is most painful to me to 
think, that could I have followed my first plan, instead of being at this moment under 
the equator, I should be in my country. 

** What isto me the opinion of the vulgar, who will call me a madman, because I 
did not succeed, and who would have exaggerated my merits had I triumphed.” 


Some political personages had agreed to meet Prince Napoleon in the 
grand-duchy of Baden. On leaving Arenenberg he instantly repaired 
to the appointed place of rendezvous, but his expected friends were not 
there. He waited for them three days, but in vain. Time was precious. 
The French government might hear of his journey and watch his mo- 
tions. Where success depended so much on secrecy, an hour’s delay 
might prove fatal. The presence of superior officers, who were well 
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known to the army, would have been useful to the Prince, but on the 
whole, was not indispensable. He therefore determined to lose no more 
time, and set off for Strasbourg, where he arrived on the twenty-eighth of 
October. On the succeeding day he held a council with several officers, 
in order to determine upon the measures it was proper to take on the 
thirtieth, the day appointed for the commencement of the insurrection. 

It was agreed that the first thing requisite was to win a considerable 
armed force over to the Prince’s side, so that the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants of Strasbourg might not be repressed by the authorities. After some 
discussion, it was decided that the Prince should present himself to the 
fourth regiment of artillery, at the Austerlitz barracks, and from thence 
proceed to the Finkmatt barrack, where the foity-sixth of the line was 
quartered. Ifthese two regimeats joined him, all military difficulties 
were at once atan end. The Priuce’s proclamation would be instantly 
printed and posted up; the authorities would be arrested, and it would 
be impossible to put a stop to this popular movement. If, on the other 
hand, the forty-sixth would not join the Prince, those officers who were 
devoted to him would assemble the third regiment of artillery, and the 
Prince would then have been master of a force superior to any that could 
have been opposed to him. 

Rooms were rented in a private house, at a short distance from the 
Austerlitz barracks. hither Louis repaired on the evening of the 
twenty-ninth of October. A message was then sent to those officers 
upon whom he could rely. ‘They came, successively, towards three 
o'clock, and Louis’s rooms were soon crowded. He now recapitulated 
his plans, and the means he possessed of executing them, informed 
every one of what he would be called upon to do in the morning, and 
then read his proclamations aloud. Five o’clock struck—this was a 
solemn hour; Colonel Vaudrey was now to repair to the Austerlitz 
barrack. The Prince exclaimed, “my poor mother, I have deceived 
her! She believes that {am with my cousin. She must learn from 
myself what may be my fate.” He then wrote two hasty letters, in one 
of which he informed his mother of the success of his enterprise; in the 
other he said, “I have fallen, mother, but in a noble cause. Do not 
weep; do not blame any one; nothing but my own convictions could 
have induced me to act as I have done; I have been influenced by no 
one; when I crossed the Rhine I was prepared for all.” Louis 
was evidently moved as he gave the letters to some one who stood near 
him, saying, “If I am well received by the first regiment before which 
I present myself, we are certain of success; therefore let the first letter 
be instantly despatched to my mother. If I fall, send the other, it will 
be my farewell.” ‘The tears started to his eyes as he spoke, but as the 
sound of the trumpet was heard at that moment, he conquered his 
emotion, and recovered that composure which did not desert him during 
all the events we are about relating. “ This is a solemn moment,” said 
he, as he rose, “we are about commencing a great enterprise; if it 
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succeeds, the benedictions of our country will be our reward; if it fails, 
the world will not find words strong enough to depict the folly of our 
attempt; but we will bear that with resignation. We will remember 
the long sufferings of the Emperor at St. Helena. We shall fall in a 
great cause, and the French nation will pity us.” 

In the meantime, the soldiers of Colonel Vaudrey’s regiment, aroused 
at an unusual hour by the sound of the trumpet, hastened down to the 
court-yard of their barracks, anxiously inquiring what had happened. 
They were ordered to stand in two rows on each side of the court, so 
that every man might see all that was to take place. The Prince, having 
been informed that the regiment was assembled, hastened to the scene of 
action. He wore the uniform of an officer of artillery, which consists 
in a blue coat with red cuffs and facings, a colonel’s epaulettes, and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. We mention this because it has been 
repeatedly asserted that the Prince was dressed in the celebrated red- 
ingole grise, and three-cornered hat. A movement of curiosity was 
visible when Prince Napoleon made his appearance. He advanced to- 
wards Colonel Vaudrey, who, putting his hand on his sword, exclaimed, 
“Soldiers, a great revolution is about commencing! The nephew 
of the Emperor, whom I here present to you, has come to place himself 
at your head, to aid you in re-conquering the rights of the people, and 
in restoring France to glory and to liberty. May the nephew of Napo- 
leon depend upon you?” * * * * “Yes, colonel!” exclaimed 
the troops, and the court-yard rang with the cry of vive Pempereur ! 
The Prince, evidently moved by the enthusiasm this regiment evinced 
for the memory of his uncle, threw himself into Colonel Vaudrey’s 
arms, and made a sign that he wished to speak. All was silent. “ Sol- 
diers,” said he, “ having resolved to conquer or to die for the liberty of 
the French nation, I was anxious that yours should be the first regiment 
before which I should appear, for we are united by strong ties. It was 
in your regiment that my uncle, the Emperor, first served ; it was with you 
that he distinguished himself at the seige of Toulon; it was your brave 
regiment that received him at Grenoble, on his return from the Island of 
Elba. Soldiers, new destinies are in store for you! To you the glory 
of commencing a great enterprise, to you the honor of being the first to 
salute the eagle of Austerlitz and of Wagram.” 

Here the Prince seized the eagle borne by one of his officers, and, 
holding it up to the regiment, exclaimed, “this is the symbol of glory ; 
may it be also that of liberty! During fifteen years it led our fathers 
to victory ; during fifteen years it glittered upon every battle field, it 
towered above every capital of continental Europe. Soldiers, rally 
around this noble banner; I confide it to your honor and to your cour- 
age. Let us march together against the traitors and the oppressors of 
our country, crying, vive /a France! vive la liberté!” 
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In one of the Prince’s letters to his mother, dated January, 1837, after 
having described all that took places at the Austerlitz barrack, he thus 


continues : 


“We then set off, preceded by the band, joy and hope beaming in every counte- 
nance. Our intention was to hasten to General Voirol, and to persuade him to 
join us. It was necessary to pass through the whole town to reach his house. On 
the way I was obliged to send an officer with a platoon to the printer who was to 
publish my proclamations; another to arrest the Prefect; six others for various 
purposes. Thus, before I reached the General’s house, I had voluntarily deprived 
myself of a large portion of my forces. But, was it necessary for me to be sur- 
rounded by soldiers? I depended upon the support of the inhabitants of Strasbourg, 
and notwithstanding all that has been said to prove the contrary, I can assure you 
that I received unequivocal proofs of their sympathy. When we arrived at Gene- 
ral Voirol’s, I went up stairs, accompanied by Colonel Vaudrey, and by three other 
officers. We found the General dressing. I said to him, ‘I should be most sorry 
to raise our old tri-colored flag once more without the aid of a brave officer like 
yourself. The gurrison has declared itself in my favor. Follow me.” He an- 
swered, “ you are deceived. The army knows what are its duties, as I shall instantly 
prove to you.” I tried again to induce him to join me, but finding him inflexible, I 
ordered a picket to guard him, and then left him. Onmy re-appearance, I was 
received with shouts of vive Napoleon! vive l'Empereur! ut this first check had 
discouraged me; I was not prepared for it; we recommenced our march. We 
left the large street, and entered the Finkmatt barrack by the alley which leads to it 
from the Faubourg de Pierre. The Finkmatt is a large building, standing in a kind 
of blind alley; the space before it is too narrow for a regiment to draw up there in 
battle order. When I found myself thus confined between the rampart and the 
barrack, I saw that the plan we had agreed upon had not been followed. On our 
arrival, the soldiers gathered around us. I harangued them. ‘The most of them 
instantly went to get their arms, and when they re-appeared, surrounded me, testify- 
ing their sympathy by their acclamations. But seeing a sudden hesitation among 
them, caused by the report spread by some officers who wished to make them doubt 
my identity, and feeling that we were losing time in an unfavorable position, instead 
of hastening to the other regiment, who expected us, I told the colonel to set off. 
He begged me to wait a little while; I consented. A few minutes later—all 
was over, 

“* Several officers now came up, had the gates closed, and severely reprimanded 
their soldeirs, who hesitated. I wished to arrest these officers, but their soldiers 
liberated them. Every thing became confused ; the court-yard was so crowded that 
we lost sight of each other. The people, who had mounted on the wall, were 
already throwing at the infantry; the gunners wished to make use of their arms, 
but we prevented them from so doing; we saw at once how much blood would 
have been shed. I saw Colonel Vaudrey arrested by the infantry, and then delivered 
by bis regiment. I, myself, was soon surrounded by men, who attacked me; I was 
parrying their blows with my sword, while trying to appease them, when the gun- 
ners came to my assistance and placed me among them. I sprang forward to seize 
a horse; the infantry followed; I found mysélf wedged between the horses and the 
wall. The soldiers advanced on all sides; seized me and conducted me to the 
guard-house, On entering, I immediately perceived Mr. Parquin, I held out my 
hand to him; he took it, saying in a firm tone, “ we shall be shot, but we will die 
bravely.” ‘ Yes,” I returned, “ we have failed in a noble undertaking.” 

«General Voirol soon afterentered. ‘Prince,’ said he, ‘ you found but one traitor 
in the French army.’ ‘ You mean, General, that I found a Labédoyére.’ Carriages 
were brought and we were taken to the new prison There I found myself between 
four walls, with grated windows and in the abode of criminals. Ah! those only who 
have felt what it is to sink from that excess of happiness which we derive from noble 
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illusions, to the depth of misery which knows no hope, can comprehend my feelings. 
General Voirol came to see me and was very kind. He said on entering: ‘ when I 
was your prisoner I could not but speak harshly to you; now, that you are mine, I 
am anxious toconsole you.’ Colonel Vaudrey and I were taken tothe citadel, where 
I atleast, was much more comfortable than in the prison, but the civil power claimed 
him, and after the lapse of twenty-four hours, we were reinstated in our first abode. 
The jailor and the director of the prison did their duty, but at the same time, en- 
deavored to soften my position as much as possible, while a Mr. Hebel, who was 
sent from Paris, wishing to show his authority, prevented me from opening the win- 
dow when I wished to breathe the air, deprived me of my watch, which he did not 
restore to me until my departure, etc.” 

Let us now return to the moment of Prince Napoleon’s arrest as it is 
described by Viscount Persigny. At the dreadful moment that all his 
hopes were overthrown, the Prince appeared calm and self-possessed. 
“Colonel Vaudrey,” said he, as he extended his hand to that officer, “ can 
you forgive me for having engaged you in so dangerous an enterprise ?” 
The colonel only replied by seizing the Prince’s hand and pressing it 
warmly. A few minutes later an officer, regarding the Prince with in- 
terest and emotion, lamented the horrible situation of Napoleon’s nephew 
aloud. “At all events,” said the Prince, “I shall not die in exile.” 

While this was passing, the third regiment of artillery got to horse; it 
had manifested the greatest delight at the news of what had taken place 
at the Austerlitz barrack, and was ready to move when it learned that 
the Prince, Colonel Vaudrey and others, had been arrested. This intel- 
ligence instantly destroyed the hopes it had formed on hearing of the 
Prince’s arrival. The regiment broke up and returned to its quarters, 
It was the same with the pontoneers who required less time to equip 
themselves, and who were consequently within a short distance of the 
infantry, when the fatal news reached them. The officers, unwilling to 
commit themselves without an object, instantly disappeared, and the sol- 
diers thus left without chiefs or guidance, returned to their barracks. 
This proceeded rather from want of presence of mind, than from want 
of courage. The people onthe rampart continued to cry, vive Napoleon! 
Some workmen brought ropes, which they intended lowering into the 
court-yard of the barrack, hoping that the Prince would seize them and 
that they would thus be enabled to draw him up. But it was too late. 
The Prince and several officers had already been arrested. The people, 
who were unarmed, made desperate by their impotence, threw stones at 
the infantry, who could not succeed in dispersing them, until they had 
fired on them. The court of the barrack presented a lamentable specta- 
cle at that moment. The fourth regiment of artillery had drawn close 
to the ramparts; the bayonets of the infantry were scarcely two feet from 
the breasts of the gunners, who had loaded their muskets and were pre- 
pared to fire. The two parties exchanged furious glances. “ Vive Na- 
poleon! Long live the Emperor’s nephew!” was the cry which burst from 
the artillery. “It is not the Emperor’s nephew!. He is an imposter !”’ 
retorted the troops of the line. Lieutenant Colonel Taillandier could not 
command obedience. The artillery refused to retire without the Prince 
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and Colonel Vaudrey. The later was at last brought from his prison, 
and his voice was listened to. With a noble bearing, that instantly com- 
manded respect and obedience, he said, “ retire my friends; all is over. 
Your resistance is useless. Obey your colonel for the last time.” The 
gates were then opened for the artillery to leave the barracks, when the 
Prince’s aide-de-camp entreated them to attempt releasing the Prince— 
they hastened to their guns—but unfortunately according to the plan 
agreed upon, ammunition had been deemed unnecessary. It was only 
from the colonel that they could obtain any, and he was a prisoner. 
Thus, the failure of this enterprise cannot be attributed to any individual, 
but solely to fate. ‘The Prefect of Strasbourg and General Voirol were 
arrested by the Prince’s orders, and were not released until after he was 
a prisoner; consequently, up to that time they had issued no orders. 
Lieutenant Colonel Taillandier could not have commanded his regiment 
to oppose the Prince, for he was not at the barracks when the Prince 


was seized. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH NUMBER.] 


SONNET. 


I love thee, Beauty! but most sure where thou, 
Sublimed in sweet conception, art enshrined 

In the fair temple of a loved one’s brow, 

The living image of her noble mind, 

My soul bows down in worship: for I find 

Eyes of sweet gentleness, and sweet lips, fraught 
With music of strong love and holy thought, 

Oft blent in tones more soft than summer wind. 
Heaven bless thee, gentlest! thou wilt act thy part 
With strong endurance; still undimmed thine eye 
Will search for truth; sweet influence thou’lt impart, 
Like star that hastes nor rests in yonder sky, 
Around thee ; and pure thoughts will fill thy heart, 


Like incense in some fane of sanctity. 
S. S. 
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